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M.A , M R A S , Rives no Account of Sri-Ramonnja’s 
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thud, Pfofe*8or M Rangftchftriar, M.A , describes the 
position occupied by Ramanuja m relation to the pro- 
gre«s And development of rawAnawem. 
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^ Svi TRamanujacbar^a 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES 

BT 

Mr 8 Km3HNASWAMIArYANGAR,fll, jrB.18 


GENEHAI, CDARACTER OF SOITD INDIAN HIOTOKT 
^ O tte tel, pons bisloiy of Indio, the conlribntions 
tbat the Southern half has had to make have 
' been many The South generally enjoyed more 
peaceful development and nas Jong out of the convul- 
sions that threw the North into confusion, and all the 
internal resolutions and external attacks sent oat the 
pul«e of the impact almost spent out to the South. 
This has been of grent advantage and it is precisely m 
the dark ages of the North, that often intervened 
brighter epoch®, that the Sonth sent out its light to 
redeem the darkness 

SOUTH IKDUH COVTBIBUnON TO RELIGIONS IN INDIA 
This general character of the hi«tory of the North 
of India from the first centunes of the Christian era 
onwards makes a contmnons history impossible on cer- 
tain lines ; while in the Sonth during this period, there 
has beefl a continuity of development amid«t all the 
dm and clang of war and dynastic revolutions Our 
concern here is about the Vaishnava movement and this 
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has had a contiDQoas hishiry almost from the begin- 
ning of the Christian era 

MtS 1JIPRES^I0^9 REGARDING RAMANUJA ^ 
There has been ronsidemble mis impression that 
the Vaishnava movement originated in Ramanuja and 
all those that claim to be Vaishnavas (not including 
the disciples of Madhwa who are Vai^-hnava in a nar- 
rower sense) both in the North and the South can trace 
their particular form of Vedanta no earlier than Rama- 
nuja On the basis of this mis-impre« 8 ion, theories 
have been built op time and again that the character- 
isbc features of the special teachings of Ramanuja have 
been borrowed from Cbruliaoity 1 be latest exponent 
of this theory u Dr Gneson, though be would make a 
considerable distinction between tbe Vaishoaias of 
modem times and tho«e of the older, and perhaps, jet 
those of the North against the Sooth This no 
doubt 18 an error which an^es from not ginng due 
weight to the indebtedness of Ramanuja to 
tho=e Tamil saints that had gone before him long ere he 
came into the world The hypothens would be unten- 
able nnleas it could be proved that oil these Tamil 
saints could be shown al'o to have visited the Christian 
shrine at Mylapore or elsewhere Besides^ even from 
the point of view of Sansknt Vawhnavaism, it cannot 
be said to have been proven that the peculiar features 
of Ramannja-Vai«hnavaism is not traceable to earlier 
works and teacher* Hence a life of RamanCja ba^ed 
on historical materia] alone and free from tbe legends 
that have gathered round it, as time wore off, would be 
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-of preat ad^anlage to rlfar nuaj th? «rong impressions 
lhat pre\nil regarding life and teaching 

\ TOE srECIll. rPHIOD 01' ramamja’s advfnt 
That Rnmnnuja hhonUI hate appeared in the 
eleventh centurj is qnite as much of the mission 
get^ng the man as the advent of the Buddha in the 
cixth centurj before Obnst This century in the south 
of India wi** charaolefi<ed bj considerable religious 
ferment It was then that each religious sect among 
the people felt the need for formulating a creed of its 
own and placing itself in a leguloily organised religious 
body so as to be able to hold its own in the midst of 
the duintegrating influeoces that gamed doGBinsnce in 
society That Ramanuja appeared and did what is 
ascribed to him is jost in the fitness of things, having 
regard to the circumstances of the times 
PUEDECeS<SOR<< OF KAUANUJA 
(a) TOE AtVARS 

There have been a succession of devotees called in 
Vaisbnava parlance Alvar s in contradistiactiOQ to a 
similar Sana group called Adiyars These two classes 
had considerable similarity wiih characteristic distinc- 
tions They both laid stress on the doctrine of Bbnkti 
as a ineana to the attainment of galvalion, the one 
through ^ ishnu and the other through Siva The \ aish- 
nava tradition names t welve of the Alvars while the 
gaivg sai nts number sixly-three The Tamil works of 
the former including a centum upon Ramantija himself, 
constitute the Prabhandum 4,000, while those of the 
Saivas constitute a vaster collection of Tevarains, Ac 
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The twelve Ahara are in the traditional order: 



r 

Poygai AUar. 

I 

1 2* 

Bhutatbu Alvur. 


1 3. 

Pey AKat. 

11 

4. 

Tirumali'sai Ahar. 

ni 


Nammaliar. 

i G. 

Madburakavi Ahar. 


7. 

KulasekbaraU nr. 

V 

r 8. 

Periyahar. 


1 9. 

Andal 


flO. 

Tindaradippod) Ahar. 

VI 

1 

TiruppanaUar. 


^ 12. 

T.mmangai Alvar. 


Tbeactnaljdatesascnbed.by the bagiologistato these 
Ahars would not bear scrutiny, but the order in which 
they are mentioned is sobsUntially correct. In order 
of importance, Nammalvar 6tandt> first, and it is his 
work that has the distinctive appellation Tiruiojmoli 
— “ the word of the moutb ” They were all regarded 
by the generations that sncceeded them, as manifesta- 
tions of divine wisdom to redeem the world from the 
perilous plights to which it bad brought itself 
(6) TBB ACHAK1AS 

The next group that followed, as the bagiologists 
would have us believe, in unbroken succession, is 
known as Acharyas (or preceptors) not so near to the 
divine, bnt still raised above the ordinary man of the 
world by much. This orthodox ancce^sions of Apostles- 
include six names before Bamannja, of which the tw o 
most unportant are Natbamnnt and bis graod*son< 
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Alavatidar The great grand “on of this latter through 
one of bis grand daughters nas Ramanuja 

PAUEMiOE AHD WftTR OF RAMiNUJA 
\Sbile Alavandnr ■waa still in occupation of the 
npostoho seat of the Vaishnnvas at Srirangam, one of 
his grandsons requested permission of him to go and 
-devote himself to the service of Ood on the Tirupathi 
Hill The permission was graciously accorded and the 
jonng man went and settled there with his venerable 
■father and two younger sisters t\ hiie there, two young 
men wishing to enter life ns house-bolders happened to 
go to the holy place and sought each the hand of one 
of the sisters Of these two Asuri Kesara Bbattar of 
^ri Perarabuthur wedded the elder, while KimalDsyana 
Bhattar of Malalairaaogalam accepted the younger of 
•the girls Of the first pair in course of time was born 
R boy (in 1017 A D J whom the maternal uncle named 
Laksbman a (otherwise Ramanuja or in Tamil Il&ya 
Terumal ) 

SABl-Y LIFE OF RAMANUJA 
Of the childhood of Ramanuja, as of others in 
similar po itions of life, very little is known There 
appears to have been nothing extraordinary in his 
career except that he appears to have lost his father 
while young He received the kind of education ordi- 
narily given to boys of his class and age along with his 
cousin, (mother’s sister’s son) Govinda Bhattar, as he 
was called The two young men had advanced sufG- 
-ciently to seek a teacher in the Vedanta to instruct 
them They went to a teacher of reputation bolding 
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his claves in Conjeevaram and this change marks the- 
tnming point in the career of the joang men 
RAMANUJA AND 1ADA\APRAKASA 
Under '\ada\apnik'»’»a then the two cousins Rama- 
nuja and GoMna Bhattar were both studying the 
Vedanta assiduously The formermade such progresaand 
bis great grandfather at *5rirangam had heard such 
good reports of his remarkable adiance, that be trasell- 
ed all the way tneogmto to «ee the young man Thi® 
he]did in the De\a Raja Shrine at Conjeeiaram Gra 
tified with the look of the young man, he went back 
hoping that he might soon transfer the mantle of office 
to the youth of great promise that bejn«t«aw He 
did not wish to speak to Ramanuja lest it should attract 
nttention and disturb Ramanuja’s studies u> any w ay 
Ramanuja went on with bis studies yet a while, when 
be began to feel that at times ladaraprikasa’s inter- 
pretations oi ^ edic pa««Bges were not quite up to hi^- 
sabsfaction On one ecca«ion, he even went the length 
of offering an explanation of fais ow n which strnck tbo'^e 
about, as more eatisfaclory tbno that of bis master. 
This led to grave differeDce« between master and di«ci- 
ple Matters adianced a step further when at tbe- 
mvifation of the ruler of the place, Tadaraprakasa fad 
ed in an attempt at exorcising The pnnce'ss was 
po‘i’»es^ed and the spirit declined to move at Tadaias 
bidding It would, however, go away if it were Rama 
uuja’s pleasure that i* should Ramanuja was pleased 
to give the order and the ghost was raised This made 
Vedava more jealous of his pupd and the crisis wa» 
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reached «ben inlerpretmganother Upanishad, ladais 
agaiTi rendered the passage id a somewhat absurdly dis- 
resf 'ctfiil manner KnfuanDja showed positne dis- 
approval of what he considered a purposeful distorUoo 
of the texts lBdn^apraha<a ashed JlAmanuja to leare 
hisoncadeni}, but WAS adM^ed to get nd of Ramanuja 
altogether 

ATTEMrr AT A‘«>ASSIMT10V OF SAMA^r/A 
At the instigntion of some of bis disciples ladara 
organi ed a pilgrimage to Benares, and Ramanuja and 
his cousin were among the party The latter having 
l»en more docile stood in high favour with the master 
and was in the secrets of the plot to avsassinate Rama- 
nuja It was arraugfd to kill him in the depths of the 
forests, perhaps not very far from Kancbi Informaiiou 
of this was given to R&manoja to time and he escaped 
at dead of night, and journeyed bavh to Kaochi under 
the guidance of a kind hunter and huntress At 
daybreak the latter asked for a little water and when 
Ramanuja got down a well fo fetch her some, the pair 
disappeared Ramanuja bad not to travel much farther 
before be came lu sight of the spires of the great tmeple 
at Kanchi 

j?asu>cja’s bcturv after escape 
Haring reached Kaochi and intimated to bis 
mother of what bad happened and how he escaped 
death by divine interveotioo, he settled down as a 
householder at the instance of his mother, and devoted 
himself to the service of God Pevaraja at Kanchi 
Alavandar vras drawinc near bis end in the meanwhile,. 
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and tho«e about him de«patched the eldest among his 
discjples to go and bring Ramanuja to Snrangam 
Penyannmbi, as this eini««a»y aas called, arriven at 
Kanchi and stood reciting one of the beautifuMerses 
in praise of God (the Stotraratna) composed by his 
master Alavandar Ramanuja’s attention was drawn to 
the slohas (verses) in spite of his single-minded devo- 
tion to his preparation for the morning service Turn- 
ing round he asked the stranger ft ho the composer of 
the piece was Penyanambi answered it was his great 
master Alavandar The next question was recessanly, 
whether be could see him “ If you would go with me 
now,” said Periyanambj, “ I will take you to him ” 
Ramanuja burned through bis morning service and 
started with Feriyaoambi, having obtained permission 
of Devaraja for the journey 

RLUASVJ18 FIBSr JODB.Nn TO 8RIIU^OAM 
TO V1<»1T ALAVAVD4B. 

They jonmeyed alongtill they reached the nortbem 
side of Snrangam when at a distance Ramanuja 
descned a group of men on the sonth bank of the 
Koleroon River Approaching closer Penyanambi and 
his yonnger companion discovei^ that Alasandar was 
no more and the gronp consisted of hi" disciple®, came 
there with the remains of the departed great one for 
its final disposal Remanuja was taken close to the 
body to take a first aud Coal look at the great 
master, when Jo ’ he saw three out of the five* fingers 
of the nght hand folded Struck with this, he enquir- 
ed whether the effect was uotiMd in life and the answer 
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cnme that the defect vas not pbysicnl and was cot 
noticed in life On fntthec enquiry Ramanuja was told 
that the mailer bad three of bis cherished objects 
unfulfilled, namely, an cnsilyread and understood com- 
mentary upon the Brahmosutra; thegninj; of the 
natufs of Para<arn and Shada^^opa to suitable persons 
that would make th^«e names Its e among the people 
Ramanuja promised loBeelbe^e fulfilled and the fingers 
straightened Ramanuja united for the funeral cere- 
monies to be completed and returned to Kancbi to 
resume bis duties of devotion to God 

RETUlOt OF RlUiNOU TO KANCBI AND TOE 
MlScsSOS OP ni3 PDTDRE 

Pays bating passed, to his usual round of service 
Ramauuja feft that time was passing without any 
attempt on bis part to perform wbat be bad promised 
to do Kot knowing wbat exactly to do, be appealed 
to the elderly priest of God Pevaraja and wished that 
be might ascertain the diiine will regarding bis own 
future Tirukkacbcbinambi as the priest was called, 
gave oat the will of God, in the matter, in the following 
filoka 

" Sreman parnm t&tvam abam, matam me bhedaha, 
prapattirniropaya hetubu, 

Navasyakicha smnti, biantjakale mokshaha, 
mabapurnaha iba aryavaryaha ” 

" I am the supreme, my conviction is distinction, 
demotion is tbe unfailing cause of sahation, conscious 
volition not essential, release jn the end , at present 
Penyanambi is the highest preceptor ’ 
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and those about bun despatched the eldest among bis 
disciples to go and bnng Hsmanaja to Snrangam 
Periyannmbi, os this emissary was called, arriYeu ot 
Kaocbi and stood reciting one of the beautiful verses 
tn praise of God (tbe Stotraratna) composed by his 
master Alavaudar Kamanoja’s attention was drawb to 
the slokas (verges) in spite of his single minded devo> 
tion to his preparation for the morning service Turn- 
ing round he asked the stranger who tbe composer of 
tbe piece was Periyanambi answered it was his great 
master Alavandar The nest question was recessanly, 
whether be could see him If you would go with me 
now,’ said Periyanambi, “I will take you to him’* 
Bamanoja burned through hu morning service and 
started with Periyanambi, having obtained permission 
of Devaraja for tbe journey 

HAMINDJAS FIRST JODRRET TO aRrRA^OAU 
TO VISIT ALAVA^DAR 

They journeyed alongtill theyreached tbe northern 
side of Srirangam when at a distance Eamanuja 
descried a group of men on the sonth bank of tbe 
Koleroon Biver Approaching closer Periyanambi and 
bis younger companion discovered that Alavandar was 
DO more and the group consisted of hi« disciples, came 
there with tbe remains of the departed great one for 
its final disposal Bemanuja was taken close to the 
body to take a first aud final loOk at the great 
master, when lo ’ he saw three out of the five fingers 
of the right hand folded Stmck with this, he enquir- 
ed whether tbe effect was noticed in life and tbe answer 
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came that the defect was not pbpieal and was not 
noticed in life On farther enqoirj Ramanuja was told 
that the master had three of his cherished objects 
unfulfilled, namely, nn easily read and understood com- 
menlarj npon the Rrahmosutra , the Rl^^np of the 
names of Parasara and Shadngopa to suitable persons 
thataould make these names In e among the people 
Ramanuja promised to eee the-'e ful filled mid the fingers 
straightened Ramanuja uaited for the funeral cere- 
moniea to be completed and returned to Kanchi to 
recnme his duties of devotion to God 

RETURN OK lUMiSWa TO KlNCUt AND TUB 
Mi‘»esos or ms future 

Days faaiiDg passed, in bis nsnal round of service 
Ramanuja feft that tiaae «as passing without any 
attempt on his part to perform what be bad promised 
to do !Not knowing what exactly to do, he appealed 
to the elderly priest of God Pevarnja and wished that 
he might ascertain the divine wil] regarding bis own 
fatnre Tirukkncbcfainambi os the priest was called, 
gave oat the a ill of God, in the matter, in the following 
sloka / 

Sreman param tatvam abam, matam me bbedaba, 
prapattirniropaya hetaho, 

Xavasynkicha smnti, hiantyakale moWiba, 
mahaparnaha iha sryavarjaba ’ / 

“ I am the supreme, my conviction t$ diftinctioot 
•desotiou 13 the unfailing cau^'e of salvation, con»cioa3 
volition not essential, releme in^ie end, #tprp*^nt 
Penyanambi is the highest prei^for’* 
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CIRCUMSTA>CE3 LEADING TO RAMANUJA’S RE^O^CIATIO^• 

•Nambi nnd Rnmnniyit took, up lodRings lo^jelber 
and the two families were Ining amicably together for 
some time Ramanuja, hoaeier, does not appear to 
have been very happy in the choice of his wife He 
did not find in her that ready sjmpathy and compli- 
ance to his own wishes he expected of her On one 
occasion he had innted Timkochchinnmbi to his house 
and the two were seated and conversed together for a 
while '^^hen the former went away Ramanuja’s wife 
quickly washed the seat occupied by him, the temple- 
priest having been of a slightly inferior status in point 
of caste Ramanuja felt ogneved and overlooked this 
offence with an admonition Again onemorning while 
hewasatiUby the accustomed well preparing for the 
morning service at the temple, a poor man usked him 
for food He directed him boiAe with instractiona to 
demand food of Ramannja’s wife with the husband's 
permission She said there was none available The 
man returned intimating Ramanuja of bow be fared 
Ramanuja’s enquiry on returning home proved that 
there was some food which might baae been gisen to 
the persoif Again he excuoed her But the third 
offence proved the last straw, and nns the mo'st serious 
of all in Ramanuja’s estimation Ramaunja's wife and 
Periyanambis both of them went to the same well to 
fetch water It would appear that through the latter’s 
carelessness some water from her vessel dropped into 
that of the other This naturally led to some alterca- 
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of their late master which had Tennined nnoceupied for 
laclv of n suitable successor This time they sent 
another of Alaiardar’s immediate disciples, his own 
son, by name Tiru\*arar gappemmal Ariyar Rama- 
nuja followed the Ariyarand settleddown atSrirangarn 
It wrfis now that he set about setiou«!y to acquire the 
qualifications which alone would justify his accession 
to the high position to which be was looked upon by 
the public as the mQ«t worthy candidate He had, 
therefore, to get himself initiated in every department 
of learoing and philoauphy which then constituted the 
\ ai8bna\% lore Penyaoarabi having become bis guw, 
(preceptor) in one part, be bad to seek initiation of 
Tirukottiyurnambi for another (manthrartbam) He 
went aix tioies in succe«s)on and on all the'^e occa- 
sions the master was not satisfied with the earnest* 
neM of tbe disciple and declined to open bis mind 
Ramanuja in despondencj (bought of giving up tbe 
bu«ine«s when he wn*' asked to try another 
time He succeeded lo inducing the great one 
to unlock his secrets, after tbe customary promise 
not to publish except ton worthy disciple previously 
tried Ramanuja agreed and found the secrets of sucii- 
efficacy for sjtlvntiou that be taught all about him what 
be learnt Tbe guru summoned the djcciple to bis 
presence and asked him bow it was that be so flagrant- 
ly tran«gre«sed the injunctions of his master Kama— 
nuja begged to be prescribed the punishment and the 
guru replied that the punishment would be * eternal- 
hell* hereafter, but nothing here, Ramanuja replied 
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(artlier giert* found to hn\e bpen in full 

npre^ment niUi thp of Al/unndftr. Tins new 

Ac<|nv*itton completed ln< round of qimli5cntuns nnd 
he hid become in fuct n eacce«eor of Alainndnrio 
•esery 8«n«e of the terra. 

, A 9EtO^D ATTEMrr OV RiSlAMJA’i tIFK 
RamihujaV fime had epretid fo nide nnd he came 
to be hnottti 80 well that bn little coa«m nl Tiropalhi 
^?on of his maternal ancle) evinced ft precocious de«ire 
to ftttfteh himself to RamAniijn The father aent the 
boy in ebarce of a nephew of htsown nnd the two 
Arrived at Srirangam when Itaraanuja’a life had been 
fftied by the unlooked for intervention of a good 
woman Ramanuja, as a nannyasi had to go round at 
oid'day from bou>e to bouse for food One of the 
householders had instmcted bw wife to poi*OQ the 
food and serve it to him The woman felt compelled 
to obey the husband, but on giving the handful to 
Ramanuja, could not bear the feeling that the good 
inan would die of the food She, therefore, prostrated 
before him while getting back into the house It is 
tecogni«ed as a vole of practice that when a eann^ast 
goes out for alms (bikcbft), no one should make the 
usual eilutafion This strange conduct on the pirt of 
the Indy strueV RamnnDjs nnd he snspected foul play. 
■On examination the poisoning was discovered and ever 
after it was arranged that the elder of the tsionew 
arrivals should under take the fofid-sapply of Rama- 
caja. In spite of this attempt at asoas«ination, all 
bad so far gone smoothly, and the life of Ramanuja 
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becomes etormy hereafter Hu fame bad spread far 
nnd the fea prominent conversions attracted attention 
betfier he vvished it or no, tie bad to make bis position 
good against nil comers and had to nsaume the role ofn 
control ersinliat 

COVTROVERSV WITK \fOV4SltIKTt „ 

At this time there arrited nt Srtrangnm nn ndvaitic 
eaiini/an by name legnamiirti, in the course of« 
eon troier»ml tour through India There began betneen 
tbe taoa great disputation regarding the reJative 
superiority of their respective ere* ils For sixteen dfl)S 
they went on with no decisive result either way and 
llamanuja was somewhat anxious about his own jxisition, 
when it struck him ttiat he might derive some help 
from Alavnndat’s works He referred to the latter# 
Majnvadakandannm (a refutation of the ideahsticr 
theory) Thus armed he overcame his adversary on 
the seventeenth day and os a result, enlisted hia rnol 
among his followers under the \mshnava designation of 
Arulalapperucial Emberumnnar 

UAJIANUJAS ItlLnLME’n- OP HIS FIKST TKOMISE 
Sometime after Kamanuja felt that he might 
conveniently pay the long wished^for visit to his ancle, 
who sent word through bis nephew that ht very much- 
wished to see him Hamanuja then set forward to 
Tuupathi/one of tbe three * holy of holies ’ of the bri. 
Yaishnavas He stayed there a year receiving instruc- 
tion in tbe Ratnayana from fais maternal uncle there, 
who at the end of tbe period made over to him his two 
sons Ills preparotions were now complete and as he- 
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was {^ronin^T old, be set aboat fut6lling his undertaking 
to Ala\andar The first oJ his three promises was the 
« ritjng oat of sach a commentary for the Brahmasutra 
n« nould embody the Mens of the qualified monistic 
pchool of thought It was absolutely essential for a 
du« performance of this work that he should acquaint 
himself with the preiioao commentators, particularly 
of the Bodhaynnn\ntti This naturally was not easy 
of ncquisitiou for one of his intentions explicit and 
implied He liad to go about much before he found 
acce a to a library in the iSorth, containing the work, 
fthete he was allowed yuHto read it through He felt 
that it was not enough when o quick disciple among 
hi9 followers came to his t««cne by saying that he hod 
completely mastered the aork and could gire referen* 
ces uheaever wanted This was one among his first 
di«ciples, who lived to render yet greater services to 
his master ^tiththe help of Kuratbahar— for such 
was the name of this 8toot->bearled and quick minded 
di ciple Ramanuja wrote out the three works, the 
essence of the tedanta (t edantasaromy, a resume of 
the Vedanta 0 edanta Sangraham), the light of the 
edauta (Vedantadipam) He also wrote, or rather 
gave out, ethe commentanes oa the Brahmasutra and 
Bbagavatgita This list of works redeemed Ramanuja 
from his first promise 

RAMANUJA iECtRES TBB APPROVAL OF TUB 
• LEARNED FOR HIS BHASUYA 
But these must be accepted before Ramanuja 
could feel he bad done bis duty to bis master He 
2 
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had, therefore, to start on a tonr to different places to 
secure the nppro\al of the learned. This tour natur- 
ally took him to the great teat of learning, Kashmir. 
There at SarssratJpita {the seat of learning) be read 
through the work in an assembly of philosophers and 
obtained from them the approval of no le^s an anthonty 
than “ Sarasvati ” herself As a token of her approval 
she pre«ented Ilamannja with the image of Haj’agrna 
(horse-necked, an aspect of tVbnu) and said that his 
commentary might thereafter be knoTn Sn Ubishya 
(the commentary) It js because of this dj«tincbon 
that among his di<ciplea Jlamanuja js known Bhashya- 
karar (maker of the Bbasbya^ The image of Ilaya- 
griTa baa come doao to the pre ent generation and is 
believed to be that which la the object of worship at 
the Pawkalamutt at ^lysore. 

lUilAVUl SETTLES 84nA-T*ISQNA\A DISJCTE 
AT TlBLTATai. 

Beturoing from the Jvorth be had to pass by way 
of Tirupatbi where matters bad 'assumed a serious 
aspect on « dispute as to the nature of the deity there. 
The Sanaa claimed thesbnnetobe that of God Subrab- 
maniya while the Vaishoavas claimed it os that of 
Vishnu The matter bad, therefore, to bet settled one 
way or the other and they agreed to leave the decision 
to the God himoeli It was arranged that one eve- 
ning both parties «houId a*<«mble and lock np the 
sanciv-'m. sandorv.ra hanng placed the weapons pecu- 
liar to each deity The shnne was to be that of Viehnn 
or Siva according as the one set or the other was as- 
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fumed by (rod It aos found the next morning that 
the image had assumed the di«c and conch characteris- 
tic,of t ishnu, and ever after theshnne appears to have 
been taken to be that of Vishnu Having settled this 
dispute Ibimanuja returned to Srirangnm and set about 
arranging matters for getting through the remaining 
items of vork he had undertakes 

lUMAVUA FOLOLS TOB SECOND DESIDERATUM 
OAflASRANAMA UniSQM 

Ramanuja’s foremo>t disciple Kumthnivar aas for 
^ong childless One night it would appear be had to 
goto bed without food having had to fast the whole 
day for lack of provisions The bell in the great tern- 
•pie pealed indicating that tbe night aorsbip was going 
on Tbe devoted wife thought to herself that it was 
hardly fair that God Ranganntba should accept regular 
wonhip when the staunobest of hi» devotees lay starv- 
ing Soon after the temple pncsts brought a supply 
of food from the temple and knocked at the door of 
ICuratbalvar Tbe wife opened the door and delighted 
with the arnval of food, woke up tbe restless husband 
and fed him As the direct ontcome of this divine 
favour, 6b% soon became mother of two sons to 
one of whom at the instance of Ramanuja, the name 
Parasara was given This boy had grown up to man's 
state when Ransanuja was looking ont for some one 
through whom he might fulfil the second object. This 
young man Parasara Bbatta was commissioned to write 
a commentary on the Sahasranama (the thousand 
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had, therffore, to start on a tour to different places to 
secure the appro\nl of the learned This tour natur* 
ally took him to the great seat of learning, Kashmir. 
There at SnrM\alipiU (the seat of learning) he read 
through the uork in an assembly of pbilo ophers and 
obtained from them the approtal of no le^s an authority 
than “ Sarasvati " 1 erself As a token of her appro>al 
she presented Ratnanoja with the image of llajagn^a 
(horse-necked, an aspect of \ishDu) and said that his 
commentary might thereafter be known Sn libashya 
<lAe commentary) It is because of this distinction 
that among hia disciples Ramanuja is knoan Bhashya- 
karar (maker of the Bbasbyh>. The image of Uaya- 
gnvn has come down to the present generaUon and is 
believed to be that which is the object of worship at 
the Parakalamutt ot Mjsore 

RAMAMLJA SrrrLE3 SUVA VAL‘!nNA%A Cl^PUTE 
AT TIRLPATBI 

Returning from the ^orth be had to pn^s by way 
of Timpatbi where matters bod 'assumed a serious 
aspect on a dispnte as to the nature of the deity there. 
The Sanaa claimed the shnoe to be that of God Subrah- 
mamya while the ^alshno^a9 claimed it as that of 
Vishnu The matter had, therefore, to be<settled one 
way or the other aud they agreed to leave the decision 
to the God himself It was arranged that one eve- 
ning both parties should assemble and lock np the 
sanctum sanctorum having placed the weapons pecu- 
liar to each deity The shnne was to be that of \ ichnn 
or Siva according as the one set or the other was as- 
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nfimp« of Vi«!inu) Thu work of Paraoam Bliaftn 
fulfilled the second of the desideralo of Ata^nndar 
rIrLA^^ COOO COMMENTAM 0^ TOE TIRtJ\0\MOLI»* 
FCLrJLME>T OP TOE TdlKD DESIDERATLM 
There then remained the means of perpetaabng 
the name of Jfammalrnr, the author of the Tiru\oymoli 
Itamnnuja uas perhaps thinking of n commentary 
himself It would appear he was contemplating withio 
n closed room n particntar aerse of the work attempting 
to realize its fall significance when his cousin looked 
through a chink in the door Thejonng man, Pillan by 
name, forthwith put the question whether the master 
uos pondenngthe verse referring to the God at Tiromali- 
runjola Pamanuja was struck with the acuteness of the 
young man, and commissioned him to write out the 
COOO commentary on the Tiruvoymoli, giving him the 
name Tirukk-nrohsippiran Pillan, the first part of which 
being one of the many suronmes of hammal ar This- 
brought the third of Alavandars desiderata to fulfil- 
inent Eamatioja could now feel his mtesion at an 
end and settle down to a life of quiet teaching This- 
way perhaps years rolled by 
rUE CnOLA PERSECUTIOV A^D ESCiPE OP 

He was not, however, altogether ubmolested^ 
Perhaps o change of ruler or a change in his surround- 
ings brought about a change in the spirit of complete 
tolerance that as a rule characterised the administ- 
ration Be the cause what it may, the Cbola rnler for 
the time being, often given the name Kulotbnnga, took. 
it into his head to demand assent to the doctrine,. 
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“ Sivat parataram nasti” “There is no being (God) 
-snperior to Sua.” This seems to have been aimed 
■pajticniarly against the Ramannja propagandists, 
■perhaps because of a few prominent conversions. This 
■challenge was openly thrown ont, and natnrally enough 
-ei;erybody pointed to Ramanuja as the person whose 
•assent ought to be obtained. Ramannjar was summoned 
'to appear m the royal presence. 

Ramanuja’s friends feared danger, and to avoid 
5t Knrathalvar undertook to personate Ramanuja. 
-Assuming the robe« of the sannyasi, Knrstbalvar 
"Went along with the venerable Penyanambi to the 
the Ghola Coart, n bile Ramanuja nssaming tbe dre>s 
•of a house-holder and at the head of a «mal) body of 
•adherents betook bim<etf to the kingdom of the Hoysala 
Bitti Deva. Travelling along the banks of the Kaveri 
-Ramanuja settled down at Saligram where he lived for 
a period of 12 years 'While here Bitti Deva was just 
carving out for himself a kingdom along the southern 
marches of the Cbalukya kingdom of Vikramadjtya 
-and the Chola frontier id the oorth-west. 

COWEBSION OF BITTI OEVA. 

A daughter of the king was possessed and after 
(failing la all other attempts at exorcism Ramanuja’s 
-aid was called in. Sure enough the ghost was raided 
and Bitti Deva agreed to become the disciple of Rama- 
nuja.' This could not, however, be without overcoming 
•the Jains in controversy, as the king is reputed to have 
heen a Jain. Ramanuja bad the best of it in the dis- 
^lutation and the bulk of the Jams either embracel the 
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I?flmnnuja rfaiflana or wereordrml to be gronnd down 
JTJ od millr Th!3 IftUer tbreoi, however, was not 
carried jnlo effect throngh the inlenention of Ihirpa- 
ncja Kamnnnjn retnmed to ‘'alignm 

m«COXfR^ AND CON^ECIUtlOV OF TUB SIFLtKOTE 
TfcMFLE. 

It wfts while here that Itamanoja'a stock of •namam 
(the white earth which senes for the Vauhna^a caste 
mark on the forehead) ran oot of Block nnd Hamanoja 
was mneh concerned Ifedreatnloiemight that there 
was a hill of that material, not far from Toodnnnr, 
where he made the flc<juaintftnce with Bitti De\a 
Following the doe he obtained in hie dream, and 
through the good offices of % ilala Deva (Bilti De'a^ 
Bamaouja got the spot marked out is his dream dug 
up, when to' there appeared beneath a small shrine 
He then got is consecrated as Tininarainapuram (Melu- 
kote of the maps) Thinking of a suitable image for 
this shrine, he dreamt of the image ofBamnprya which 
was at Delhi m po«se»<=ioM of the daughter of the ruler 
at the time He bad to undertake a journey to JSorthem 
India again Having got po«se'siOB of the image some- 
what miraculooslj, he returned with it As the princess 
proied inconsolable witboat her pet iifiage, the- 
(king whoever be was) sent a party of men to bring bac’c 
Pamanuja, who found shelter in a Pancbama village 
It is out of ^gralitnde for this protection that he- 
ordained the admi«sion of the latter into the Umple- 
on the car festival The consecration of the image and 
the completion of the temple are placed in 1021 Saka. 
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ot 1099 AD, which appear^ to aotidate the event 
ranch He had to make good his position here again 
09 against everybody else, and held a successful dispu- 
tation against the Baudahns of Padcnagin (Sravana 
Belgola) He then resided at Tiranaramnpuram ex- 
pecting news from the South 

BAUANUJA RETURNS TO SRIRANGAM 
While Ramanuja was busy doing the important 
things detailed aboie, Knratbalrar and Penjanambi 
went to the Chola court in obedience to the royal snm- 
raons There the question was pnt to them whether 
they suhscnhed to the statement Sufti Parataram 
Kurathahar subscribed with a reservation 
Ih'onamash Tatahaparam “There is Dronnabo\e 
Siva ' taking Siiatn tbe sen^e of a measure, Drona 
being a bigger measure For this impertinence the 
angry king ordered the putting out of the eyes of the 
two Yaishnavao Feriyanambi, a venerable old mao, 
died on the way, but the sturdier Kurathalvar, noth- 
ing daunted, returned and lived ot Srirangnm After 
a time the Chola ruler died of a carbuncle, which the 
Vaishnavas put down to be the result of the ruler’s 
cruelty to the devoted adherents of Ramanuja News 
of tbedeatU of the Chola was token to Ramanuja by the 
messenger whom he had sent to condole wnth Kurathal- 
%ar in his misfortune On receipt of this somewhat 
assuring news Ramanuja made np bib mind to retnm 
OBaANlSATIOV OF TOE ADBTAVANOTSAVA AND TUB 
COLLECTION OF THE PRABANCnA 

Consoling his beneficent disciple as best be could. 
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Eamannja bad to set about arranging matters for the 
Adhyayanotsava (an nnrnal festival for the recitation 
of the norks of the Tamil Satnt«) for which it was the 
practice to fetch the image of Jiamtnalrar from Alrar 
Tironagari in the Tinoerelly Di’tnct This having 
been a year of heavy rainfall it was fonnd impos'>ibIe 
to bring the image of the Alvar all the way Ramanuja 
in consequence consecrated a shnne and restored the 
image of the Alvar to Snrangam itself, so that no 
similar difSenlty might be experienced for the fntnre. 
It was on the occasion of this fe«tive celebration that 
one of the disciples of Korathalrar dedicated the cen- 
tnm in honoor of Ramanoja on the model of the decad 
of Madburakari on Nammalvar Amudan of Arangam 
the author of the eentora, it would appear, was 
the Smartba manager of the temple at Sirangam, 
and had been not over accoromodatirg to the Vaish- 
nava apostle or hiv disaples When bis old 
mother was drawing near her end, the son duti- 
foIJy enquired if she desired anything he might 
do for her She wished that either Ramanuja 
himself or one of his nominees might bo invited to 
accept food of him on the Occasion of her funeral cere- 
monie« Amudan had no alternative hot tb make the 
request of Rsmannja, who advised that his indomitable 
disciple Knrathalvar might be asked Ihe latter 
accepted the invitation and demanded for satisfaction 
the keys of the temple which Amndao surrendered and 
became hence-forward the di«ciple of Knrathalvar 
This Amudan in his new»born zeal composed the centum 
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iind begged hard fhat it might be accepted Hatnanuja 
-accepted the dedication and permitted its inelosion in 
the prabandha 4000 at the earnest pleadings of his 
■first disciples Having made provision for the regular 
annual recital of this 4000, Ramanuja got images of 
the Alvars and Andal set up in Srirangam and other 
important places, where also similar annual celebrations 
were ordained 

•CO^aECRATION OP TOE GOVINDABAJA 'THRIVE ATTIRDPATBI 
He then paid a visit to Alvar Tirunagari and on 
his return heard that his maternal uncle at Timpatht 
no more He then repaired thither and got the 
funeral ceremonies duty performed by the elder of tbe 
tvo cousins of his, the younger of «hom he bad long 
regarded as his eon lo apostolic encceesion It »as 
-while he was yet here that be beard that the Qovinda- 
raja temple at Tirupatbi bad been overthrown and the 
image cast into the sea He caused the image to be 
brought over, and housed it in the temple at the foot 
■of the sacred hill where again be caused to be set up 
■the images of the Aliars and Andal as elsewhere 

P1LGR13TAGE TO H<»LT PLACES 
He then returned toSnrongam by way of Kanchi and 
Dladhurantidcam He then went to Tirumahronjolai 
and Snvilliputfur to complete his round of pilgrimage 
•to the sacred shrines of Vishnu in the South Haring 
~tbu3 established his infiuence throughout South India 
and having organised and popnlaiised tbe teaebiigs of 
Visishtadiaita Vedanta he could now think his ioisfioq 
■was at an end 
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of contemporanes and one of them had been read 
before Ramannja and obtained bis imprimatur Xhis- 
1 " the %ork of Amuaan of Arangam and consists of one 
hundred stanza*^ in Tamil incioded in the Prabandhaof 
the Tamil part of the 'Vaishnava lore The other is 
the work of a disciple also, by name Vaduhanambi, (or 
in Sanskrit Andhrapurana) perhaps because he was a 
Telugu man This is called Inthiraja t aibbavam and 
consists of 114 slokos This uork describes all that 
Ramannja did in a way so free from exaggeration that 
it would strike one as being particularly reliable The 
uame of the author occurs among the 74 successors of 
first degree of Ramanuja and bis obligation to tbe 
master la indicated in tbe sloka quoted hereunder’ 

" Kainschid Ivasmtoschid artbe prathiniyathathaya 
sanniyojyantharangair, tbatbra ksbirarlha kritye prati 
niyathamabo dasamapjathyanarham Knrvan snman 
yathisassTapathavinatha tbatbdasanudasnmmamnpyath- 
yanthabaktam srabitbamna sadba gopayan sopi payat 
Having ordered bis most trusted disciples to accept 
particular offices, Ramanuja “who protected bis worthy 
servant, servant of bis “ervants, entrusted uith the 
service of providing milk, may he prosper It now 
remains to examine historically what truth there is in 
the above account from aToiIable bi'=torical materia) 
ond how far certain impressions that prevail regarding 
Ramanuja and hia teachings find justification from bis 
life and times 

Having recounted tbe incidents in the life of 
Ramanuja ID tbe previons sections of the paper, we 
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«hall nott procf«l to eiiitnjne cntically whether th« 
tnain incidents of his life are what his disciples claio; 
them to hare been and whether recent re-earch^eo £u 
as it bears upon the<e, lends any support to these as a 
whole The following incidents will b* examined seri- 
atim, as they appear to be arranged in chronological 
order — 

1 Hamannjas coniersion of ladaraprakasa, bi3 
preceptor 

J His cotner«iOD of legnamcrti, an Adraita 
^annyosin 

3 Settlement of the Smartba ^aubnava dispote 
about the God at Tirupathi 

i The Cbola persecution of Hamannjs 

5 The Hoysala \ i*bnu>‘ardhaDa s conrersioo 

C Foundation of the temple at Tirsnarayana* 
puram (Mekikote) 

7 The coa\ er«ion of Amndan of AraUgam, the 
author of Ramanoja Nurrandhadbi 

6 The ooosecration of the Gorindn temple at 
the foot of the Tirujiatbi Hill 

For the porpo-es of this again we shall, as far as 
possible, have teconrec to such works of reliable antho- 
nty, as tho e of Ramanujas contemporhnes and im- 
mediate snccessors only 

1 ladsiaprakasa was an adiaitic teacher of repu- 
tation at Conjeevaram He was al«o a writer of antbo- 
nty in bis philo-opby, and in bis days and after he 
wa» a leader of a school of thongbt, that as the best 
representsUve of adraitic exposition, Tedantha Hesiba 
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quotes him and disputes his position He is the reputed 
author of Yatidharma Samuchnjam and of the Yadava 
I'lL’indu according to others the two works are from 
separate persons At any mte the Yadasa of the 
former work is m all probability, the philosophical 
expounder of the adraiiic system In the face of these 
facts, it would appear impossible that he should have 
been the first convert to the teachings of his ei di«ci- 
ple Eanianuja, whom he did not love overmuch as a 
disciple So it does, and I had long thought that the 
story Was a pious fabrication Tlierp is uo reference 
IQ the Yatidharma Samucbchayam to bis conversion at 
Qfi This IS a work which undertakes to examine what 
the duties of a sannyasi are according to the be«t 
authority, and beseems to bold that there is good 
authority for both clas'es of sannyasins — those with 
the sacred thread and tuft of bair on the bead (the 
Vai&hnava) and tbo’ie wilboot these adjuncts (the 
*Saiva) Except a reference to the ‘ Prabbandas ’ in 
the invocatory ver^e and the lavocation it«elf being 
addressed to Vishnu as Daltatrya, the work is non- 
committing in this particular But the work, Earaa- 
nnja Nurraudhadhi of Amudnu of Arangam, one of his 
own converts, refers often to succe's in dispntation. 
agamst great controversialuts, but does not mention 
names though the refeiences are such as would warrant 
the inference that they were in particular 1 adavapra- 
kasa and the sannyosio Yegnamurti (Stanzas oS, 64 
and 88) But in two works of Vedanta De'uka coming 
just^three generations after or say about a century, we 
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have direct references to the parpo-e The first half of 
'er^e 13 of Fthimja SipUti refers to “Srabhalat Ud- 
-dhrita 1 adavaprakosa ” {he that had op*rooled RfJth his 
otto strenjjth IndaNapraka'a^ This need not necessa- 
nl> mean conversion bnt that sncb was actaally the 
case 19 clearly stated in one of his other work®, Safa- 
dbosbani * A edanta Desika followed Hamanaja at an 
interval of three generations only and we might take 
him as a sufficient aalhonly for the fact, as be takes 
Yadavas opinions and senoosty controverts them in 
-other parts of bi3 works 

n As to Yegnarourti’s conversion we are not in 
a position to say anything as nothing more is known of 
him than the fact, perhaps of his hanog been a sasn- 
jaain (Ekadhandi) 

lu The (lueatiOQ abootTimpatbi is of fa* greater 
smportance, the more so as there has recently been 
going on o hrely conlnjver«y nbont the «ame snbject 

* 1 kin obliged for this referenco to TarkkUurtha PaadiUrstosm 
Ka*tanr>o£>e{i&rof ilftare. 
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in the columns of the journals and papers consequent 
on "Nlr Venkyya’s reference to the temple having been 
Saivite in his official report It will be seen that the 
Vaishnava account has iL that the God on the bill had 
just lent his characteristic weapoDs/*the disc and the 
conch, to the Tondaman Chakravarti Let it be noted 
here, m passing, that this evidently refers to the con- 
quest of Kaliugam by Karnnakara Tondaman about 
nil AD Messrs M Narayanasami Iyer, 5 A , B L , 
and T A Gopmatha Rao, M A , have both written con- 
cerning this in the Sen Tamtl The former inclines 
to the Vaishnava view and the latter to the Saiva The 
question, therefore, needs to be examined with care 
The following facts concerning the point appear to be 
agreed upon The Tevaram bymners have not at all 
celebrated the shrine , the Vaishnava Alvars have The 
Tamil epic Silappidhikaram has explicitly given the 
temple a Vaishnava character and there is no possibility 
of mistake here On this account, therefore, Mr Go- 
pinatha Rao would bring the Silappadhikaram after 
Poygai Alvar (whether be brings it also after Rama- 
nuja 13 not quite clear, though he shows a leaning to 
bring it to the middle of the 12th century) This 
gentleman bolds that the original God was Subrah- 
maniya ns the place is called ‘ llangoil ’ and the God 
IS referred to once or twice ns * Kumara though not 
without othef adjuncts The Intter is quite decisive 
according to him So it uoold be, if the premises have 
been quite as they tire represented to be One funda- 
mental defect here is the taking out of words without 
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reference to their context Jlr. Goptnath IJao refers to- 
the God being known as Balajee among the Northern- 
ers This may be, but Balajee is rot excJnsneJy ap- 
plied to Sobrahmaniya, if applied to him at all. I ba^e 
here numbers of * persons known as Balajee, but the 
ttord stands for Balakrishna This is egoally sound; 
there is something more The early Alvars, Poyga 
Alvar, Bhntattar, Pey Alvar delight in referring to 
God in one of bis aspects as a child either as 
Bama or Krishna preferably the latter One has 
only to look tbrongh the nntings of these to 
be convinced of this Why they do eo is beside 
the point It i« this Batalcnshna— -he is not so 
named in the work — that has given rise to the name 
Balajee • Since, Krishna, as Vitoba is very popular in 
the Mahratta country Anyhow this interpretation of 
Balajee is in keeping with the antings of the Alvars 
who had bestowed their best thoughts upon God’s 
manifestation at Tirupathi Pey Alvar lends the 
greatest support to this contention as to the nature of 
the deity He refers to the God as ®ar'KiQu>rar pear 
eSeBBTssyair (6l), fSen-!B.s6^-w(s* Ouptf 

(68), <?«'ru5/r«rf«_ci> (72) <rrsr (yispQpiiesr 

Be!ir(^p-e.‘Sto, ai’Taj- 5 p(^i^tSiuiriu{'jy) It aill thus be 
seen that he refers to the same deity in the four diffe- 
rent ways as above They are of coarse to be taken 
synonymously Eeferences one and three may be 

-• VYfaed Ust at TirapaUu I beard esoUier rertiOB Wben the 
KorttaerBers first appeared at the ahnoe thej were straek with the 
•ottlr beantilnl leek el the image aod exclaimed Bala (damsel) 
Hence the name Balajee as they say 
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doobtful, but the other tao must be soagl?^t»Ji7^ 
in the interpretation fieference 2 clearly indicates 
one 9 f the acts of young Krishna, and reference, 4, 
though not equally clearly, to an achievement of 
Vishnu, when Brahma was about to grant the boons 
eooght of him by Havana If a more direct indication 
be needed, the stanza 62 makes it clear to any unpre- 
judiced mind There are a number of places sadred to 
Viahnu and the mmes given are Vaishnavite names 
Tiruvarangam and Thimkudandhai — (Kumbha- 
konam) There is thus nothing to bear out the contention 
that the God there was ever meant to be Subrahmaniya 
Stanza 63 of the same 3rd Tiruvandadi states clearly 
that the maoifestatioo of God there is in the united 
fwm of Siva and Viahoo This is borne out by the 
stanza# 5 & 98 of the 1st Tiruvandadi This would, 
therefore, make it clear that the God was of the 
Harihara type Then the question arises why it is that 
Ilango speaks of it as a Vishnu temple in such clear 
terms The explanation perhaps would be that the 
temple had been known only as a Vishnu temple, 
though there was the duplex character in the idol This 
could be noticed only by a devotee who was in close 
touch with the temple which Ilango conld not pretend 
to have been There would be nothing very strange 
about this if mo<t people now-a days do not know it 
Its establiohed reputation as a Vishnu temple accounts 
for the omfsston ofTirupathi by the Nayanmars of the 
SaiMtes How then was it that the Saivites laid claim 
to it in the days of Ramaonja ’ Ramanuja’s time was 
3 
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remarkable for the renva! of the Prabmdam which was 
being taught much more widely than before Besides 
this, Itamnnnja’s cousin's coniersioii must ha\e made 
the Saivites alive to the danger of tlis Vnishnavo 
neighbourhood So on the old grounds of the dual 
form of the God they revived their claims, particularly 
as the ruling eoveretgn ana likely to lean to the Sana 
side 'Tiaturally enough Ramanuja appealed to a trial 
by ordeal of some 'ort Ever after, there appears to 
have been no di pate as to the character of the deity 
This must have taken place sometime after 1 111 A. D , 
•the probable date of th#* conquest of Kalingam 

iv Tbe next item of jcnportance in the life of 
Eamannja 18 the Chola per«ecation Tbe Chola ruler 
at tbe time nas Kulo^faunga, tbe Chalukya Cbola 
(1070 — 1118 A D) Tbe Cholas were Saivas most of 
them, but they were tolerant enough of other religions 
as well, while some of them eien went the length of 
endowing Vishnu temples This Kulotbnnga does not 
appear to have been particularly narrow minded as he 
made a grant eien to tbe Banddha settlement at Nega- 
patam B it as the '' aishnava account iLelf has it, he 
was persuaded by others into compelling all to assent 
to the doetnne of the supremacy of Siva This is not 
at all improbable coB^idering that this was the period 
of great Saiva activity and the ruler was the special 
patron of Sekkilar The general body of Taishnavas 
do not appear to have been ill treated, but Ramanuja's 
active work at Srtrangam attracted attention and end- 
«d in the blinding of Knrathalvar and the old precep- 
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"tor of Ramanuj-i himself Ibis most have taken place 
■about the nineties of the 11th century And Rimanaja 
•was compelled to leave the country His immigration 
into the Mysore country brings us to the next import- 
•ant incident in his life 

V it VI He moved op the Kavery and settled at 
Saligram, wherefrom he hid been invited to the head- 
quarters of Vitala Deva Raya or Bitti Deva This 
latter could not have been the ruling sovereign at the 
■time as his brother waa nine to the end of the century 
and a few yeara later During the last years of the 
century he uas stilt active jd the Gangavadi frontier, 
and it was while here that be most have met Rama- 
niuja His elder brother had for bis God Isa and 
this meant perhaps he was a Saiva Bitti Deva was 
conierted and he helped Ramannja in the re toration 
of the temple of ^aroyana at Melukote I have else- 
where* shown that the ppr^ecntion of the Jams ascri- 
bed to Vishnuvardhana is hardly supported by facts 
The con«ecrafion of the temple at Melukote is placed 
in the year 1059 A D twelve years after Ramanuja’s 
arrival at Saligram This might have been the ca'eas 
Ramanuja would have taken care not to provoke the 
hostility of the ruler of his new domicile \ ishnuvar- 
dhana thencefornard supported the caose of Ramannja 
and encouraged Visbnavoi«m He went on building 
temples and endowing them, not without supporting 
the other temples and creeds ns well, tbongh rot 
perhaps to the same extent. This activity culminated 
* Slysort Hevitw tor Marcb, IdOo (Vido Appendix ) 
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■clearly enough, the main achievements of Ramanaja 
■and thus becomes the contemporary authority for mos 
■of (he facts of Ramanuja’s life as detailed above Thef 
moderation of tone and sobriety of language commend 
its authority the more, as else Ramanuja would not 
have been persuaded into including it among the Prab- 
andam 4000 

viii Lastly comes the construction and con'=e- 
-cration of the Govinda sbnne at the foot of the Tiru- 
ipathi Hill This affords the best clue to the date of 
Ramanuja The Gorupararoparai gives this as the last 
■act of a busy life under circumstances which, thanks to 
■the researches of Brahma Sn R Raghava Iyengar, 
'Court Pandit of Ramnad and Editor of the Sen Tamil, 
the organ of the Madura Tamil Sangam, prove to be 
'<iuite historical The story it will be remembered is 
that the Oovtoda Raja temple at Chidambaram having 
been removed from the premises of the great Siva 
■temple, Ramanoja and bis di'^ciples got the idol en- 
-sbrined in a new temple atTirupatbi In a number of 
historical works relating to the period, particularly in 
the Kulotbunga CholanUlnofOttakuthan,* this achieve- 
ment 13 ascribed to Kulotbunga II, the son and suc- 
<essor of Vikrama Cbola and one of the patrons of 
Kuthan himself There it is described that he reno- 
-vated the Saiva temple and plated the roofing with 
gold — incidentally mentioning tha* the God Vishnn 
had beerf sent back to his original ahnne — the sea ” f 

-^SeaTamUVol Ill.Pt 6pp (166--IG7) 

t Sen Tamil Vol IK, Pt 8pp (301—302.} 
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This vould mean not only tbe remoral bnt the throw- 
ing of tbe image into the sea In another there i« » 
Teferenee to Kalothanga’a baMnp rooted oat the rofnor 
Gods from the great shnne Tbi® most have talcen- 
place in the reign of Kolotfanngs II (cir 1123 114C) 
That tbe ^al«h^a\as «ere enabled to enshrine tbe God 
at Timpalhi perhaps shews the limitation of the Chola 
anlbonty at the lime or their indifference to tbe facl^ 
provided theobnoxioQs God had been removed from- 
the hallowed pre«eBce of their “ Holy of Holies,” a 
place fall of tbe most narrow minded of the Saintes 
That lbe^J«hnu shnne was previously in tbe temple- 
at Chidambaram is borne oot by a reference in the- 
works of Manikka 'tasagar (TirochchirambalakkoiTU, 
8G) Tbere ts ab olately no reason to donbt tbe antho* 
n*y of these works about this parlnmlar end this would 
give us the ultimate limits of Psmanujas actiielife 
According to the traditional account I^maouja Ined 
for 120 years from 1017 AJ) — 1137 AH Some ob- 
ject to this length and regard it as a iabneation just to- 
give the reformer the * 'Mahadosa ' as it is called It 
IS a matter of very small consequence to ns whether he- 
lived the 120 years or do "What is more important 
for our purpo es IS that bis wis a long and acbve hfe- 
und covered three reigns of the Cholas • — Knlothunga I 
(1070 AD tolllSAD), Vilcramachola (1118 A D — 
1135 A.D), Kulothunga II (1123— 1146 AJ) ) Ea- 
mannjas acbie life might, therefore, be safely referred 
to the last quarter of the 11th and the Hrst half of the- 
12th centoiy AD 
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IS nn nttribnt^ ns uelt, in its natnre of universnT^r- 
tiMon Apnin IJrnhman ii rnnl, itatyn IJy this is 
nntfersfood thnt he is vithoat nlara or modification of 
an) kind The souls and matter nre asaCya or unreal, 
*hieh ngnm means that thej are subject to modification, 
ahich is necessarily an element of impuntj In the 
case of souls, this modification takes thn form of expan- 
sion or contraction of fntelliRence In mineral, plant 
or animal life, the soul, onder intone control, is doll 
Or of suppressed Iiitelhijence The modifications of 
matter are of a more serious kind In the creation and 
expansion of the universe, matter undergoes a real mo- 
ihfication of its nature Such change is called panuamix 
oreroltiiion, as contrasted with vitarta or apparent van- 
Btion, uhich IS the view of the Adwaitm The Visuh- 
tadwnitm holds that, in spite of the souls and matter 
being pervaded by nmhmnii, any modifications of 
them thouch under IlrahmanV control, do not touch 
Ills essence, just ns the Adwnilin maintains thnt the 
operation of Atidi/n do notaOVet the one Reality The 
* unreality' of the cosmos is thus another point of agree- 
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and myamya or the controlled, of the the throw- 
The word Brahman is thos osed either /uer, there is f 
central onity, when it becomes pOfSibW oat the -r’liie 
souls and matter, as its attribite«, A* tb denote the 
combined Inmty when the whole aiiiierse may proper- 
ly be described os consisting of Brahman and Brahman 
alone The Visibtadwaitin does not make the nnphilo- 
^pbical statement that the souls are absolutely inde- 
pendent entities, endowed with the capacity of «eparate 
existence and activity, apart from Brahman 
THL FtNDASIEVTlL aiT«lBCTi» 

The Brahman («e n«e the word in the fir«t of the 
above senses) is Intelligence U is something more — 
It 1$ the Knover here attributes are denied, and elj 
that exists is homogenous loteihgenee, as in the 
Adnsita, there can beooLnower, for there is nothing 
to know Bat for the Vtsi«htada attic, Brahman is a 
knower, and the variety, philosophically essential for 
knowledge, is furnished by the attributes Brabman is 
Bliss, t e , he IS blissful , foramixtuie of the opposite, pain, 

IS unimaginable in his case It will thuc be seen that 
besides the attributes of eoula and matter, which may 
be called * the concrete attributes ’ if such a phrase 
may be used, Brabman has various ah tract attributes 
•qualities strictly so called, denoting his perfection from 
various poiUtT of •view The Vioishtadwaitm considers 
^ Intelligence'.ld partaking of the dual character of an 
abstract and^n concrete attribute , and he Instances 
‘light’ as an example of the possibility of such au 
attribnte Intelligence is the essence of Brabman, it 
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)s an nttribate ns ucll^inits natare of universal 
Tosjon Again Brahman is wal, ^atya By this is 
uniferstood that he is withoat tnilam or inodificnUon of 
ftnj kind The souls and maUrr are <i8alv<t or unreal, 
which again means that they are subject to modification, 
which IS necessarily an element of impurity fn the 
case of souls, this modifica'ion takes the form of expan- 
sion or contraction of Intelligence In mmem), plant 
or animal life, the sool, under inrmjc control, is dull 
or of 8upprei.sed InteJligence The modifications of 
matter are of a more serious kind In the creation and 
expansion of the universe, matter undergoes a real mo- 
dification of Its nature Such change is called pamiamn 
or evolution, ns contrasted with vivinlft or apparent vari- 
ation, which IS the view of the Adwailm The Visish- 
tadwnitin holds that, lo spite of the souls and matter 
being pervaded hy Brahman, any modifications of 
them though under Brahman's control, do not touch 
His essence, just ns the Adw/iiiir? macfitnms that the 
operation of Avidya do not affect the one Reality The 
* unreality’ of the cosmos is thus another point of agree- 
ment between the Adwaitin and the Visihtndwaitin ; 
hut this, it must be admitted, is merely a nominal 
agreement, considering the important diver«ity in their 
conceptions of the unreality The Visishtadwaitm 
would thus call Brahman, 'iShf,' andfthe f?6t ‘ Asai’, 
in a narrower sense , he reserves the epilhet ‘ Asat ’ to 
Matter, \?hich undergoes change in its essence, unlike 
the souls whose essence is like to the Brahman’s and 
never changes 
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•nro STATES OF BKiniIA> 

There are t«o states of exi5teu(?e for the Brahmas 
Ose 13 absolote quiesceoce or ‘pralaya, vihen alfthe 
souls asd matter exist in Him jn deep sleep as it were 
lio diflerentialion is possible in that stage between the 
souls and matter, tbesearetben,es it vere,non ezisteut 
* Sat alone ezicts, one without a sei^nd * Existence is 
the only phrase that can be applied to the Brahman 
then, as volition, not to speak of creation, is potential 
or has not commenced to work Then begins the 
second stage, creation To the Adnraitin, creation is a 
negative, an nnreal, act It is the c-Ioudiog of the 
pure Intelligence of Brabioan by the inexplicable 
Avidya, which prodaces the manifestation of apparent 
diversity The Tisishtadvaitin considers creation as a 
positive volitional eifart of the Brahman to display reai 
diversity, by actoalisiog the energy for change which is 
innate in both the sonls and matter Sa Axkahala bahu 
syam prajay^ya tti * He thought, may I become 
nJ many, may I grow forth ’ The antak pravaa ‘ entry 
within ’ which the Upsnisbads speak of as taking place 
at creation is not strictly fme To the Yiaishadwaitin, 
it means only the Brahmans willing to develop His 
iD®eparablc attnbute«, sonls and matter, for Brahman 
was * within’ eien before creation To the Adwaitin, the 
antah pravesa is entirely metaphorical The language 
of the Panncima Vada is used in his view, merely for 
facility of comprehension * 

THE PCKPOSE OF CREATIUV 
The ethical jostificabon for creation is Jnstice 
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The frtuts of actions (karma) hasfr to be bestowed, 
and impartially, and Crnhnino does this by 
^ndAwing «ouls with appropriate bodies of various kinds 
®Dd gning room for further functioning and display of 
free-will within limits, the further evolution depends 
on the manner m which the indnidual uses hia oppor- 
tunities As karma is, in the Ilindu \iew, beginning- 
Ip s, it becomes unTieee«<ary to account for its origin 
To the objection that Brahman could have no purpose, 
being without wants, in engaging itself in creation, 
the reply ig, jn the words of the author of the Sutras, 
fotaiat tu Itla inii/ifyam (If I 33), it is mere recrea 
tiou, as in ordinary life In other words, as no com- 
pulsion can be predicated of t^e Brahman to evoke the- 
universe, the ^isishfadwaitm »ccovrts for it by the 
only other possible alternative, that it is mere recrea 
tion for the Brahman, but the strictest justice for the 
souls concerned Sankara odds the explanation that His 
innate nature (sruWata) is to create, which does not 
ca>-«y mnch further, nod then reminds us that the 
whole discusiion is unreal, as Brahman is ne\er the agent 
of creation 

TUB AUTDORITI OF REVELATION 

To thii ^ ifiifihtadwailJD, as to the Adwaitin, the 
"Nedas and Smntis ore the sole and independent autho 
rity for tde knowledge of Brahman Eeason has no^ 
operation except m matters perceptible by the senses 
Transcena^ntal notions as those with respect to the- 
nature and ^ attributes of Brahman and the souls, can 
only be got from Bei elation This position appears- 
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illogical, dethroning, na it dopa, Beftsm, the nccep w 
instrument of correct conclusion m all proce‘'W 
thought To explain this anomnlyi * 

little on the exact place assigned to reason by Ssa ^ 
as well ns Ramanuja Reason is no indefinite ffo 
It depends for its correctness, on the intelleclos 
city of the person arguing, the extent of b» 
tion and other circumstances Until a fallacy is cx 
ed, an argument la np|ment!> sound Then it is 
and the conclusion has to be Teache<l 
mga This ttant of finality !L\r 

■to in the Sutras ((I l-ll) and is ®:. L ,a 

dantio systems reacting it ns a sufficient ao ® 

the hnowledge of bmw the Kyo>»^** ai, 

argument from design m esUbh’b « »|» 

endowed loUlhgent first «l.nt be^ 
lead to the conception f W 

Aod .o, Ihe hrfp of n..r. Ted Brot ^ 

compoloot dotorm.omg fo''" ■" ® „t 

Brahioon, a» firt “ "■J' ‘'A ^tsblpt” 
token to mean thot the U.ndn \ edant , ,.t K 

iftlton in their philosophy ffjett 

:.taod.oB a 

::St rensontogs Accorf.og to toeo^^,,, 

It has, in the ^geot 



'"n”' lirtXoAh. Ved». ote to > 

?■' W.“ tb.tto«t .toportoot A, 

to their meanings, re hnblo to 

be di«piited as 
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>ng that there i« full room for logical interpretation 
«ith respect to them To eny that explicit Vedic texts 
ore npquestionable authorities means one of tno things^ 
either thntue take them as the conclusions of great 
rulnds reached after acute reasoning, on matters which 
our feeble intellects could not sufficiently compiebend,. 
or tte consider them to be the reconls of unique direct 
experiences of men who had trained their jiow era of 
mental perception bj methods to which we have no- 
access Neither position is inconcenable or necessarily 
absurd. So many scientific positions are accepted by 
the general body of educated men all over the world 
QQ the faith of representations that those positions have 
been verified b} some one by actual experiments 
There maj be danger of mistikes and mis statements 
n either case, but those like Sankara and Hamanuja,. 
vho do not feel the position of an agnostio satisfactory 
>r comfortable, have preferred to ba«e tbeir ontological 
position on revelation, while fully tru<iting to their 
inpacify for ratiocination to meet objections on the 
?art of those who do not subscribe to the authority of 
;he Vedas Between these two, there is, however, a 
lifTerence Sankara includes the Srutis and Smritis 
imong ephemeral things whose purpose is served when 
>nce oneness is realised Ramanuja coDS|^ders them as 
ilways authoritative and as expressive of the eternal 
commands Of the Deity whose breath they are said to 
be. An important difierence arises between these two 
thinkers, based on this distinction In Sankara’s view 
he compulsory nature of ordained duties last only 
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M niJ^UMa, attribot^fes^ OlLer« de«cnbe him ns 
Iinvinp nttnhutes or ^naliti^^ IiTcp aisdom, po«er^ <“tc 
truth can Bp only one, the nfltiimt que<ilion orHPs 
whether these texts can 6e reconciled m anj manner 
Sankara’s xiew is that predominance must be given to 
the tiir^tina texts, as the others have the effect of 
limiting the Jnffnite, which should cot he done Hence 
texts like ‘ELam eva Adtmtt»yam/one onI>, without a 
second,' nefia nanaA$lt,' there is here no diversity, etc 
are interpreted by him, ivithoat much efrainiDg-, as esta 
Llisbing the absolute onene«s of the Brahman Aud the 
other texts are relegated to an inferior position and mode 
to refer la an jmitgwary and inferior Brahman called 
iipoiaor Aatya Brahman, t e,tbe Brahman in conjuno* 
tjon with its creative power called maya Haiaanujas 
difficulty seems to be that this sharp division of the 
passages into those referrtng to the higher and those 
referring to the lower Brahman is not easily and dirertJy 
inferable from the texts them‘'elve3 On the other 


hand, the ps«‘ages are «o mixed up that it is impossi- 
ble to soy that this distinction, if true, was e^erpro- 
miDPDtJy kept np His reconciliation is, therefore, as 


follows the texts of the Opanishads do not inculcate 
on attribateless Brahman , the ottributes are real and 

not the result of Avidya, the texts referring to those 

attributes exponnd the Brabinao, as He is, with the 
ouls and ranrter as His inseparab/e modae Brahman 
^ only in Hu componnd nature, as deecribi-d 

” dv The texts denying any attributes for Him 
® t^he taken as meaning that He has no lower 
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inau'»picious nttnbutes, sach as liability to changes, 
death, sorrow, etc The texts os to creation, as men- 
tioned already, mean a real modification of the attri- 
butes, souls and matter of the Brahman and do not 
tnean that Brahman becomes saffa ed with Nescience 
and imagines a lariety The souls are many and Grod 
IS immanent, both in them and in matter The texts 
i^hich speak of unity and deny variety do so of the 
totality of the Brahman with his attributes Texts, 
svbich deny a second to Brahman, mean that there is 
uo other controlling power in the universe apart from 
Him Texts which deny the possibility of knowing 
Brahcnan, do not mean that be cannot be the ol^ect of 
thought ns there is no thinker , they mean only that His 
wonderful and priceless excellences or qualities could not 
be adequately described EUe, according to Ramanuja, 
they would conflict with hosts of passages which pres- 
cribe knowledge of Brahman and nocnbe qualities to 
Him The text of the Bnbad Aranyaka II 3 6 which 
contains the famous words netineU “ not so not 
so’ and is taken by Sankara to teach the negation of 
nil attributes is interpreted by Ramanuja (Sutras III 
2 21) as merely denying the possibility of adequate 
knowledge of the Brahman “This interpretation” 
says be, “ is confirmed by the fact that after the nega- 
tive phrase come® an epithet of Brahman as ‘ the True 
of the Trpe, for the Pranas are the True ’ ” Ramanuja 
interprets this text to mean that the Pranas or the 
individual souls are fi ifya or * true,’ i e, not subject 
to change in their essence, while the Supreme Self is 
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i fa!f» a acrcoant of aluch U to focnd m 
lYc^r-'or ^\^s^4ch*^5•*• * Ac^lj-tical ootljnt*' 
lo trar<htton of tbp f'ri nbatb)n, V^f I 

Kaj-A^c.ia'i o^jpctioin ntt of lbj» »j»*; TbpAnip 
or sot pj'pnip cn tip Krahtntn, dir«t!^, for IH* 
ritrrr »' Intpljiepoppand iLx* ■•ouW fpppj ^p<clP'nP 
Vy »\* u \noic J'ot on It opprntp on thp irdi* 

a\Isa} 'K'i.K for tb«‘*P afp IbP oatomp of thp netiofi 
rf a'd caciot, D.ffpforp, !>»• acipcj upon Jfl 

a'tx'»j'a*Kr Atrain, to ttntp Ibat Xp«f»pncp efotsii* 
rra>i!ja'> i« irn]« 0 '*)bV, fcr that uouW mran 
lii\X rxahs-in* ^atmnol^ nalutp i* tbprebj de* 
tvypd, * vhtcS »« rot ndmr*»jbJp Audjflj 

a<;iic. dr*r<*} br Sankara, »« in f^ainanojaV Mrr, 
icP-tetita^’p, *-•« tkp armoltacpooa fhariwrctn of trp 
•,. f^a»^e‘pr», «« psii’pnfp and non pxi*tpr«, 
l<* r^’’ anythiuj: in human conceplioo 

dp‘CiibP 

1 i„j«*i-'f'CTi‘-»Mp*rPaHy*trrngtber5 ibp jkm 
I * ofM-Vars, Oifa l!>»ns i« al«oIatMjnodp'cnba- 

^T'^'^t'pwtV r^^-p\^*tpct B" an entity Thru 
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jnau'ipictous nttnbutps, such b-i liability to changes, 
death, sorrow, etc The texts ns to creation, as men- 
tioned nVeidy, mean n real roodificnlion of the altri- 
bates, sonis and matter of the Bmhmnn and do not 
tneati that Brahman becomes aaffneed v. ith Nescience 
and imagines a raneky The souls are many nnd God 
19 immanent, both in them and in matter The texts 
which, speak of unity and deny variety do so of tbo 
totality of the Brahman with his attributes. Texts, 
which deny a second to Bnhman, mean that there is 
no other controlling power in the universe apart from 
Him Texts which deny the possibility of knowing 
Brahmin, do not mean that be cannot be the object of 
thooght as there is no thinker, they mem onlythot Hii 
wonderful and priceless ercelleoees or qualities could not 
be adequately deicnbed Else, according to Ramanujn, 
they would conflict with hosts of passages which pres- 
cribe knowledge of Brahinao and B«cribe qualities to 
Him The text of the Bnbad Arnnyaka fl 3 G which 
contains the famous words ** «efi iieti ” “ not so not 
so” and is taken by Smkftia to tench the negation of 
all attributes is interpreted by Baraanuja (Sutras Hj 
2 20 as merely denyiog the possibility of adequate 
knowledge of the Brahman “Tbi« interpretation” 
anys he, “ la coahrmed by the fact that after the nega- 
tive phrase comes an epitbet of Brahman as the True 
of the Trpe, for the Pranas are the True ’ " Ramanuja 
interprets this text to mean that the Pranas or the 
individual souls are sutya or ‘ true,’ t e , not subject 
to change in their essence, while the Supreme Se’^ 
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tiUogetbfr or unchan^rMbl?. “ He {«, therefore, 
more eminently inte than they (the eonis) are.” 

THE THEORY OF CACSATIOS. 

The theory of emotion has profoandly exercised 
the mindf of nil Ifintlu philosophers; the Vedantins, 
like the Sankhyns, mainlnin the oneness of caa«e nod 
effect in essence, ns opposed to the lof'icinns who mnin- 
tnin that they nre different. In what Tense, then, is 
the world which is nn effect, one with its catise ? Badn* 
mynnn has n topic discossing this point. (Satm®, 1. 
1%’. S3, etc.) Here he mnintnins that the lirahman is 
not merely the jnstrnmentnl caa»e, but al«o the mate- 
rial cause of the ttni^erse. Ho is, in (he position, not 
merely of the potter but af«o of the mud, to give an 
illustration familiar to Indian philosophers. A succeed- 
ing 8otm, (I. 4. 27,) refer* to the way in which Brah- 
man as the cau«e becomes the effect. It is by ' pan- 
•namo’ or owing to modification. In Ramanuja’s view 
the onene«8 of cause and effect ori'es from the fact that 
the cause is the Brabman in the suX'shma or subtle 
state; when the souls and matter nre undeveloped and 
the effect is Brahman also, now comprised of the 
Supreme Self and the souls and matter, the latter 
in n fully developed state.* Sankara, practically 
admitting the interpretation of the Sutras given 
above, wonld, however, explain the modification as 
* Vivarta ' really, i.e , phenomenal creation by Brah- 
man as influenced by Avidya or Maya. That the 
* Tae phtres ‘ Vi(ht»Anutuii' la aoaietimes explained as the 
oneaesa or identitr aod the tno Vtsishta eotitiea meotioned in the 
text, aa caaae and effect. 
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•two philosophers are entirely at variance in their 
Tiew of this oneness is also clear from their res- 
pective commentaries on the important Sutra 11*1*15, 
■{H, in Sankara’s numbennfj) a di cussion of which 
■aouM be out of place m this brief exposition We 
would only dma attention to an important and sugges- 
tive 'pitement of Sankaracharja, at the close of his 
•cominenlary of the above Sutra, that Bndarnynna, m 
his vieu, omits to contra lict the reality of the mani- 
'fested world and adopts the language of the J-’rtnnrtmfi 
fadfl, for the purpose of facilitating the exposition of 
the saguna meditations later on in the work 
THE DOCTRINE OF NESCIENCE 
Ramanuja’s Sribhashyn is remarkable for the 
■lengthy disquisition on various topics by which bis 
actual commentary on the Sutras is preceded In this 
-disquisition, be treats of various controvessial point- 
and expounds fully his differences of views from tbosn 
of Sankaro One of the most important of these is bis 
statement of objections to the theory of Maya or Avidya, 
which IS a fundament'll one in Sankaras philosophy 
and IS, at the same time, the mo t vulnerable point in 
it Is this Avidya different from or identical with 
Brahman ? The former view would seem to undermine 
■Sankara’s doctrine of oneness and the latter is equally 
untenable Sankara cuts the Gordian knot by boldly 
tieclann^that it(tbe Avidya) isSadaaadami'va^aniyay 
I e , it 13 indescribable as either existing or non exist- 
ing Ramanuja expounds at great length his difficul- 
ties as to the tenability of the Maya theory, under 
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se^en head®, a clear accoant of which i® to be found ii> 
Profe‘>£or Panghacharya’s ‘Analytical outline’ prefixed 
to bis ^a1uabIe translation of the Sri llha®hyn, pi I 
Eamnnoja’s objections are of thi® wi«e The AMdya 
cannot operate on the Brahman, directly, for His 
nature is Intelligence and this would repel Xe®cience 
by it® iDtriD®]c merit. Nor can it operate on the indi- 
vidual souls, for tbe®e are the outcome of the action 
of Avidya and cannot, therefore, be acted upon in 
anticipation Again, to state that Xe«cience cloud- 
the Brahman is impo®3ibte, for that wonld mean 
that Brahman’s luminoiK nature i« thereby des 
troyed, a po®ition which i!» not admissible Avidya, 
again, as de&ned by Sankara, is in Bamanuja’s view, 
inconceivable, as the simultaneous possession of two 
opposite characters, a® evistence and non existence, 
cannot be predicated of anylbiug in human conception 
Bamannja, further, does not think that to de cnbe 
Av^dya os ‘ inde cribable ’ reaUy strengthens the po i 
tion of Sanl ara , for if a (lung is absolntelj indescriba- 
ble, it mu t be non-existent as an entity Then 
Bamanuja points out that such an Avidja cannot be 
prov ed to exist by any Ldowh means of proof including 
^ edic or Smnh texts , if such an Avidja sbould exist, 
it is irremovable, says Bamannja, for the knovdedge of 
attributele's Brahman required to remove it, is accord- 
ing to him an impossible thing, such a Brahman not 
being provable T^astly, such an Avidya is irremovable 
for another reason In Bamannja s view the ignorance, 
being the re«ult of karma, can be removed onlr bv en- 
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jom^ action and meditation. Mere knowledge of 
Brahman cannot remQ\e it For all the e reasons, 
Kaifianaja conelndes that the theory of Maja h untena- 
"hle and opposed to the tenor of the Vedic texts, 
COSCtUSION 

It 13 not the purpose of this sketch to explain all 
^manuja's objections to Sankamcharya’s views, ^7bat 
lias been attempted is only the setting forth of Rama- 
tinjVs views on important points with just so much 
Teference to the doctrines of Sankara, ns is nece'«ary 
^0 understand Ramanuja To really grasp the vital 
differences between these two eminent philosophers, 
^nd to arrive at a proper estimate of their relative 
tnents, would mean a thorough discus'-ion of three im- 
portant questions, namely, (1) who is the better 
interpreter of the Upnnishads, (2) who has more 
■accurately represented the views of the Vedanta Sutras, 
-and (3) who is entitled to greater respect ns a philoso- 
phical thinker. These are questions of so difficult a 
nature that they are entirely beyond our scope and 
capacity Enough has, however, been said to show 
■that Ramanuja vvhen he becomes better known, would 
■most certainly be deemed entitled to a high place 
^rnong the world’s philosophers, and his system, though 
not possessing the simplicity or universality of Sanka- 
Tacharya's, is yet an eminently sound one, compatible 
with the admission of the reality of the cosmos and a 
high conception of the csture and attributes of the 
jDeity 
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Y AISHiSAVAISSIisn very old form of religion known 
to the History of Ctvilication in India How old it" 
j«, it 18 not now possible to determine , bnt it is certain 
that its sources may be traced to the Vedas Vishnu 
in Vedic literature is seen to be a solar deity, and is 
conceued as an oil pervading god It is in accordance- 
»ith a \ery widely accepted Indian denration ofthe- 
word to interpret ^ isbnu as a penader, and the con- 
ception of this same god as Trivikrsma — os the god 
who aas able to co\er the whole usirerse in three- 
strides— -is also distinctly A edic in origin Moreover> 
as a god be IS said to hare bis place in the snpreme- 
hea%en, ID Vishnoh paramam jxirfam, os it is called 
ID the Vedas Modern Enropean scholars consider that 
this parama pada of \ isbnu is, *iu all probability, tbe- 
position of the sun in the zeoitb This is ob^ionsly 
the highest position conceivable that may be occupied 
by any object during the day Thus Vishnu aas of old 
a solar deity aho occupied the highest heaven, and 
was at the same tune capable of per\ 8 ding with his 
light and life all the three aorlds making np the Msible- 
universe, the earth world, themind world and'the sky- 
world The all pervading god and the god who occn- 
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pies the hjgbest^heaven — sncb evidently is the concep- 
tion underlying Visbtiu in Vedio literature From this 
conception as its Miurce has arisen Vaishnavaism, 
which, in its various forms, is now recognised to be the 
most predominant and the rao-t popular religion among 
the Hindus To ascertain and describe the position 
occupied by Ramannja in relation to the progress and 
development of this great religion is the main aim 
which I intend to keep in view in my lecture 

The primary conception underlying the original 
deity 19 a matter of great importance jn Setermimng 
the course of development of the religion 8«Eociated 
with that deity This can be amply illustrated by 
means of instances that may be gathered from the 
history of religions There is, for instance, another 
eolar deity in Vedic literature, who goes by the name 
ofMiTRA, and this god Mitra, understood os the Sans- 
krit language requires, is the sun-god conceiied as a 
friend Thi* Mitra is not merely a god of our Vedas, 
but i« a god known to the Zend-Avesta of the Parsees 
as well He seems therefore to have been a god held 
in honor by the Iranian as well as by the Indian Aryas 
e%en before they separated from each other That 
separation Jsast of course bare takea place very r«y 
long ago It may well be that this Mitra was n deity 
worshipped in Persia before 2oroa«ter taught his reli- 
gion — the modern religion of the Parsees A great 
French savant, Ernest Kenan, has solemnly remarked 
that, if Christianity had not gone to Europe, in all pro- 
bability Mitraism would ha\e become the religion hf 
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Earopeing lo saying this he evidently pays a very 
high compliment to this religiop of Mitka and draws 
oDr attention to the tendency of that religion to be 
helpful to man in the way ofencoaragingin him purity 
fove, piety and nghteon*nesg He even seems to grant 
that the moral infloence of that religion coold indeed 
have been in no way inferior to that which Chnstiaoi- 
ty has had among Enropeans and Americans Now, 
can it be said that the onptnal conception of this god 
as a fnend has had no power or part in determining th© 
really superior moral merit of Mitraism ? Sorely its 
friendly god must have done a great deal in determin- 
ing the Ime of developooent of that religion 

So it mast have been in connection with the 
religion of Visfann also [Moreover, we find here that, 
in very ently limes, another idea mote prominently 
brought to light in connection with another Vedi© 
deity, Bhaga, cnme to be associated with the reRgion 
of Vi«hnn That other idea is in fact the concep- 
tion of god Ebaga as a bealower of anspicious bless- 
ings This god Bhaga is perhaps an older god than 
even Hitra God Bhaga appears to have had an 
Indo-European history He was known to the 
ancient religion of the Slavonians, to the ancient 
religion of the Farsees, and also to the ancient religion 
of the Aryas of this conntry As the beslowerof 
anspiciocs blessings, Bhaga seems to have been very 
highly hononred and held in great reverence as a 
typical god. This word hhfujd in later Sanskrit litera- 
tore came to assnme many meanings It may now 
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BiPan the sun, but very frequently means good b!e«s- 
>ngs and auspicious qualities and great powers. Thus 
the name of the sun-god, looked upon as a bestower of 
blessings and of auspicious powers, may easily be seen 
to have undergone a deterioration in meaning, so as 
to import nob the god but the physical object symboli- 
sing the god, or those blessings and those poners 
whereof the god was originally concened to he the 
bestower When in this manner the earlier meanings 
of this word as the name of a god became almost for- 
gotten among the people, the other later meaning 
iiaturally gained ground It most be in consequence 
of an indentification of the god himself with the power 
of goodness that he possessed, that the word bhaga 
ceased to he the name of the god and came to denote 
chiefly bis poaer of goodne«s and grace After this 
tfio'k place, we observe a change in the structore of the 
dame of the god : that name la no longer Bhaga bat 
ihagavat This changed word means the possessor of 
those beneficent qualities and aosptcioas powers which 
have come to be represented by the word bhaga In 
that way there arose a religion in which the worship of 
the Bhagaiat was the chief element; and in it the 
Bhagavat came to be looked opon a^ the Supreme God 
The religion which has been based on this worship of 
the Bhagavat is called the Bhaga\ata religion It 
uppears to be distinctly described in the Mahabharata. 
And even European nnd American critics seem to be 
fairly m agreement in holding that the Mahabarald, 
in its pre'sent form, must have been well known in 
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India not later than the 4th centnr} before the Chris- 
tian era The Uahahhatata is rightly conceived to be 
a work that could not have been produced at any one 
time by any one man Although in the epic itself its 
authorship is ascribed to Vyasa, there i® ample indica- 
tion in it of frequent additions having been made "to it 
in later times and this sort of growth in size must 
haie gone on with it for some centuries If it is true 
that this growth reached its cnimination about the 
4th century before Christ, and if we have distinct refer- 
ences to the Bhagavata religion in the MaKabharata, 
then the worship of the Bbagavat must haie been car- 
rent for a fairly long time before that in India That 
the Bbagarat may well be traced to the Vedsc Bbaga 
IS a point which does not seem to me to be in any 
manner improbable There is some reason to believe- 
that Sn-Knshna was probably the originator of the 
Bhagavata religion , and Megastbenea is considered to 
have been well aware of the prevalence of Krishna- 
worship in his days in North India Now, if Visbnn 
end the Bbagavat are to be identified, as they seem to 
have been identifiwl from very early times m this 
country, thereby Vaishnavism is natarally bound to 
become more comprehensiie and to acquire a more ex- 
panded and more lovable moral meaning According- 
W Vaishnaviam came to mean in due time the worship 
of an all pervading God, who is in the highest heaven, 
and 18 at the same time the bestoaer of all anspicious 
powers and beneiolent blessings Here, in this com- 
bined conception of God, we have the very heart, so 
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introdnced among a people for tteir immediate benefit, 
it in%ariably bappena tbat this neir in^titation or nev 
idea becomes implanted upon something that is really 
old And the new idea or the new in«tstatiOD, grow- 
ing in the midst of old eurroandiogs, nb«orb<< and a~si- 
xnilates a great deal of what is old from its enriron- 
ment and in the tesnlt, the old and the new together 
sproat up in a nea form so as to make the new prodnct, 
viewed as a whole, more compreheosire, more beantifal 
and more helpful to the advancement of enltnre and 
character and civilization among the people That is 
the a ay of progress ev erywbere V, hether we trace the 
origin, for instance, of Boddhism or Cbnstianity, or 
trace the cour e of cmlization in China or Japan or 
J'raoce or England or India, we inrarmbly find tbat 
new ideas and institutions grow in the midst of old 
•environments and onder the impel e of old forces 
which are still alive and actively in operation We 
thus learn to «ee that every new growth is largely the 
resnlt of the assimilation of mneh that is old with 
something that is new 

In the conrie of the development of the sacrificial 
•Ijgion of the Vedas, the inSnence of the pnests at 
le time became so markedly preponderant tbat the 
jds themselves almost began to disappear from the 
ision of the eacnficer* And what loomed largely 
•fore their eyes was the performance of the sacnfice in 
icordance with the strict letter of the law Another 
ling which also mu»t have loomed largely was the 
warding of the sacrificial pne«t3 by the payment of 
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>&luab]e dakskina or honoranum to them To what 
extept such a decline of the true religious spint took 
place may be made out from the fact that some of the- 
later iU’j.jnojJwa/ as, when deahog with the question of 
who the Devatas are, to whom encnSces are offered,, 
hastily dismissed the question itself by giring out that 
we need not at all trouble ourselves about who the 
^evatas are They went quite «d far as to say that 
the Devata is simply that thing the name whereof is 
s^en inflected in the dative case in sacrificial formulas 
like /ntZroya svaAa for instance ’‘Who islndra^” 
18 the question asked, let ns suppose The reply is— 

“ Don’t a>»k who he is He may be anything or noth- 
ing He 13 simply that thing the n'lme of which is 
herein this formula inflected in the dative case” 
When such on answer is given to such a question, we 
snay at once make out v/liat relative importance 
must have been attached to the question of who 
or what the gods are, as compared with the nu- 
merous and complex details of the sacrificial 
ceremonial When mere sncrificial details become too 
much all absorbing, all considerations regarding who or 
what the deity i% what its powers ore, why we should 
worship it, were thrown into the back-ground In fact 
these and other more interesting details bearing upon 
the question of godbood rapidly went behind the eortain 
As all thought bearing upon the vital question of god 
hood in religion di«appeared in that manner, what 
happened to be left behind wos nothing more than 
mere form overloaded with numerous complicated and 
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unnltmctl^p (IrtAila in\olting mnch ucpleafc expenditure 
of time, ueftl'h nnd Itbour 

XAtiirnlly the common homAn henrt woulcf be 
prone to rebel ngAinKt uueh n religion n ere cen in* 
deer] l>e no rent life of nny kinrl lu ah over encrusted 
and f»*<^ili«efi shell of religion There h nothing in it 
to touch the heart, nnd make it burn with the magic 
lire of spiritun] fervour ond morn! emotion nnd sympa- 
thetic exAltntion It h too dry and too rnechaDical, 
too much of A eham to eati«ly the deep religions long- 
ings of the aspiring and uplifteil heart In the early 
etages of Its development ^edlc religion ro* not like 
this either in its atm or in its practical use From Ibe 
'ery beginning it vvas indeed an earnest endeavour to 
rise from ratnre to 'Nalurea God In the hymns nnd 
prajers nnd chants addressed to the numerous nature- 
gods of the ^ edas, a careful student may ea«ily observe 
a growing tendency towards the realisation ot what is 
sometimes called personal monotheism The many 
gods of an earlier age become merged lu the one God 
-and are identified uith Him nnd tbi* one God does 
not lose His divinity or llis personality Many con- 
sider that such a really divine and personal God has to 
be an e«sential element in all truly satisfying religiona 
Anyhow there mast be for the common man in his 
jeligion something to grasp and to » orship as a Snpreme 
Power and Personality, who would lovingly come to 
help him m times of difficulties, and to whom be might 
with complete confidence surrender himself in all con- 
ditions of trial and sorrow and eufiering Heligion Las 
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<*^en been defined as a bind of self-surrender, as the 
surrender of themsehes uhich men make to a Higher 
Power, feeling unable to look after themselves in this 
world of troubles and turmoils— in this world, wherein 
e\en the mo^t thoughtfal man feels that he is blind- 
folded and tossed about without any aid from any really 
capable and truly knowing guide Such a puzzling 
thing )s indeed this world of oors* It is in fact so full 
of mystery and so full of pitfalls to the earnest and 
thoughtful man that henntorally feels that it would be 
good for him to seek and obtain the support of a Sup- 
reme Power, *50 that he may throw hini«elf entirely on 
the mercv of that Power and derive unerring guidance 
from It, and take safe refuge with It, wbeoerer 
necessary It is veiy proper that this kind of feeling 
should come to the human mind most commonly and 
roost readily, particotarly in times of great danger 
and difficulty When such a trying hour comes, bow 
will the mer formal sacrifice, with all its elaborate 
details of ntua1, help the aching heart of the man in 
trouble ? How will the idea that the deity may be noth- 
ing other than what happens to be represented by the 
word, which is inflected in the dative case in a sacri- 
ficial formula, help bun ? Yon eon all easilv see that a 
conception of the diety, such as this, will give him no 
help, no support, no comfort It is therefore very 
natural for the commou man not to take into account 
the definition of the deity as given by these sacrifice- 
loving latter day JUimamBaias He wants his God to 
be real* to be supernatural and transcendental, and to 
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bp possp^spd nt t'he famp time of the reqai«ite love and 
poxer to be ever near him and help him effecfivelj^ 

In thu uay more thao one of the prominent fjods 
of the Veda began to be per^onall^ worshipped, other- 
wise than through the old oser-forrnal sacrifices, gods 
euch as Indra, Hudm, Brahma and Vishnj We have 
enough evidence to indicate that manj \ edie gods 
came to be bo worshipped independently In the course 
of this process eome people chose one deity for their 
worship, while others chose other deities Besides- 
thi«, we have to take note of the fact that the Aryas 
who brougtil their Vedic religion aod Arjan cuihtation 
into this land were new-comers from outside and they 
were comparatiiety few in namber Before they came 
to this land, other people were dwelling therein who«e 
language and ciiihzalion were different and whooe 
ideas and institutions wrere different, from those of the- 
Aryas These original lohabilnnts were, as far ns we 
con make out with the help of siTilable evidence— 
which 13 , however, hostile — a latber wild people who, 
nevertheless bad a real cfvilization of their own, and 
had also an ordered social organization of their own 
They were often found to be very powerful and cleier 
in their conduct of affairs Above all they had also 
a religion of their own, although this religion of theirs 
IS declared to haiebeec comparatively of a much lower 
kind than that of the Aryas The religion^ that was 
then current among them is understood to have been 
characterj«ed by the wor»bip of the phallus, of serpents- 
and trees and other things of that kind , and by rea- 
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Bon of the magic and witch craft associated therewith, 
it appears to have been a pnmitit e magical religion as 
well Ihese and other pnmtti\e elements of religion 
most ha\e been found to exist among the original in- 
habitants of India, when the Aryas came in with their 
compamtnelj higher and more potent civilization At 
that time these comparatively less cultured and le«s 
civilized original inhabitants could not of course grasp 
the meaning and aim of the Vedic chants and of the 
sacrificial religion of the Mctonons Aryas And the 
Aryan priests, who were responsible for the proper con- 
duct of the Aryan sacnfices, considered, as it was very 
natural in tho e days, that only the Aryan people aere 
entitled to perform those Aryan sacrifices bo the sac- 
rificial religion of the Aeyas could not easily be made 
to spread among the non Aryan lohabitauts of the 
land In addition to this the common human tendency 
of these non Aryans id favour of a perbonally respon- 
sive deity mu«t have to a noticeable extent told against 
the fatal completion of tbe eaeeniotal prooeos of cere- 
monial fos^ilisatioD in refigioo 

This sort of exclnsivenc'^s in religion is nothing 
very strange or >ery peculiar in the history of human 
civilization Those of you that know anything about 
the religion of the Jewsmay remember that, till a very 
late period in the history of Jndaism, it «as an exclu- 
sive religion It was a religion to adopt which the 
Jews alone were, by birth, entitled, but the Gentiles 
were not Later on, however, the Jews also began to 
take in converts to their religion they did not, how- 
5 
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from life much of the unwholefome bitteme«® of feeling, 
ffenernll} ftri«inc from differences in religions creed 
nnd opinion This is r |>oint in relation to Hindui«m 
which cnn indeed be \ery fully demonslnttefl to he 
(rue 

Here, J mft}, iR passing, ]ioint out that eien so 
earl^ as the time of AAsishta and %j9\amitm the 
ejTnpathelie and expanoie tendencies of liberal! m 
seem to bare struggled to come up in the sphere of 
religion ID India ^ isxamitra was a liberal seer, eien 
aa \ a«ishlha tta.« a conservative sage, ho aanted the 
^edlc religion to be confined soIe«i to the Aryss Ti at 
% lavamitra desired eveo this religion to be made udi« 
\ersal, seems to be home out by the aell j»do»o stor^ 
ofTrisaiiVu hether joo approie of this neu re- 
garding our ancient Arjao liberalism in religion or not, 
this much IS clear, that in later times the sacrificial 
religion bad in spite of its having been more or le«« 
expanded and allowed to spread, largely to disappear, 
parti} on account of its own over luxurious and redun- 
dant growth, and partly on accoant of its notable un- 
suitability to satisfy the earne tcmiiugs in the heart of 
man after a real, hearty and firing religion And 
whenittbo naturally Sided away, we find that three 
deities known to the \ edas came to hold a prominent 
position in the popular religion of the Hindu — Eudra, 

"V jshnu and Brahma 

\\ ith this natural decadence of the overburdened 
\ edic ritualism and its many and multiform sacrifices, 
we observe two religious forces making themselves more 
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And more markedly effective and acting in consonance 
■wi^h each other in the evolution of farther religious 
progress The germs of philosophic speculation found 
in the Vedas grew rapidly and cnlminated in the pro- 
■duction of our ju tly famous ITpantshads and the 
popular force in favour of the personal deity aho assert- 
•«d itcelf as against the weakened sacerdotalism of deca- 
dent Vedic ritualism It is in fact as the result of the 
"Operation of these two forces that the idea of the 
Hindu trinity of gods came into esistenee, oo as to 
-serve well the demands of religious philosophy on the 
une band, and the felt religious needs of the edrancmg 
popular mind on the other When theee gods of the 
'trinity came to hold a prominent position in Hindo 
religion, even then the old spirit of the religion of the 
Wedas, that among the gods there is none higher and 
TDone lower, that each god ns he is worshipped may well 
5)e looked upon as supreme — that spirit of kenotheism 
■03 Max Muller called it — persisted among the thought- 
ful people and with its pen>i«:teQce it was impossible 
for them to declare that any one was higher or lower 
-among these three gods In the meanwhile philosophy 
bad, as I hire already bioted, begun to produce more 
notable results than in the earlier days of the religion 
■of the Vedas I don’t mean to say that m the \ edas 
we do not see the reaf beginnings of Hindu philoso- 
phy It would be lery wrong if I said <=0 On the 
■other hand, there is ample eiidence to show that 
potent germs of early philo ophie thought are found m 
^reat abundance la the Veda»— particularlv m the 
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Hiq-Ytda and m Ihf^ Athanana’Veda That the*®- 
germs should hn\e grown uell and produced large and 
highlj ^a!uable resnlta is \ery natural indeed among a 
people so notably prone to be specuHtue and religious 
ns the Hindus lm\e been for centuries The Upanx- 
tliads are sometimes called the Vicdfintn, »hicb means 
literallj the end oftbe Veda« If it is not thus literally 
interpreted to mean the last portion of the Vedas, ifc 
way he made to denote the aim or parpoee of tbe^ 
Vedas, that for the attainment of which the Vedas 
seem to have steadily striven tVbaleier the interpre- 
tation of the word Vedanta may be, ne are able to- 
trace in the (real!«e3 going by the name of the Upant-^ 
«7iad«, the sources of the later sjstems of Hindu pbilo- 
eophy known os the Sanlhya, the Tciya and the- 
Vedanta s} stems Kven Buddhistic and Jama philoso- 
phy are held by some to be tmceabJe to them Tho«e- 
treatises them'ehes do not give any definite expression 
to any particular system of philosophy They are not 
the work of one mind like the systems of modern 
philosophers, such as Ksot, Hegel, 'Mill, or Spencer 
Although not systematised os ai modem philosopbic- 
■works, the thoughts ID them are strikingly luminous, 
often \eiy piertangly and gloriously lummons These 
thoughts take us to the farthest limit of all philosophy 
-cnd impel us to go even beyond, and are expressed 
in language which i“ most enthralling and highly 
eublime I believe my philosophic friends will support 
me, if I E®y that, after all, there is much deadening in- 
Jluence in system making Assoon as we put together 
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our philosophic thoughts into a system, there is a natural 
tenjiency for that system to lose spontamety and ongi- 
Dahty and to become lifeless and hidebound They lose 
IheiT power to expand, and Ibe germs of onginahiy la 
them become crushed under the great pressure of the 
tnecbanioa] forces of eystematisahon Luckily, there- 
fore, for us the aulhol^ of the UpameJiadB were not 
like modern philosophers they did not endeavour tO 
build up systems They must have felt that their 
function as teachers was simply to give free expression 
to what they from time to time saw like seers They 
left system making to their later and weaker followers 
That 18 why we have had in this country a profuse 
growth of pure and highly aspiring philosophy out of 
Our Upantshads-— of philosophy which bss Nourished 
iQ Narious forms and under various names, and has 
been sy«teinati«ed in vanons ways by various scholars 
and sages and saints 

Among the systems of philosophy that arose out 
ol the luminous thoughts of the CTpaniskads, the very 
first was in all probability the SunUiya system of 
Kapila, which is considered by Brahminical tradition 
also to be one of the oldest systems of orthodox Hindn 
philosophy Then came the Toga sylem , and later 
on still, by combining, as I believe, the SavXkya and 
the 3 oga, together, came the Fedaiita system And 
when these systematised philosophies began to flourish, 
they too had of course their part to play in shaping 
the growth ol religion and in modifying the general 
conception of God among the people I told you that, 
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in response to the ineiitable ersTjngs of the hnman 
heart, the sacrificial religion of the Vedas had to be 
set aside in favonr of a religion wherein there was s 
God wl o was a real sopport to the worshipper, a God 
with whom the worshipper conld tale refnge, and from 
whom the worshipper ooold obtain lore and help in 
times of trial and hardship I also aid that, among 
the Vedjc gods, three came to occopj prommently the 
personal position ahich the hnman heart reqoired that 
its goda shonld occupy and the<e are Brahma, "^Tshnn 
and Siva In the early days of the origin of this 
Hindn Trinity, the old henotbeistic idea nas evidently 
operating powerfally enoagh to prevent any eocb differ- 
entiation in rank among tbe«e gods, as later contro- 
Tersy bronght into existence in later times so as to 
embitter the religions feelings of the Hiodns very 
much Such a differentiation in rank between tlshnn 
and Sna, for instance, we don t see mnch of, even 
abont the time when oor famous poet kalidas-i Sonr- 
ished. In dealing with tbe«e three gods, Kalidasa 
looks upon them as tbongb they were very nearly 
equal, and shows no kind of partiality to any one deity 
at the expense of another, altbongh there is very good 
reason to believe that be was himself a worshipper of 
Siva When be happens to offer bis prayers to Siva, 
he offers them as to the Sopreme Deity , nod when 
again be has to offer prayers to % ufann, he offers them 
fimilarly as if to the Sapreme Deify and the language 
of philo«ophic description and praise he applies to 
\ ishnn ID one place is almost identical with the Ian- 
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guage of adoration he applies to Sifa in another place. 
Ad(^ he honours Brahma almost equally with these two 
gods But how Jong is it possible for this religion of 
the equal Trinity to go on unchanged ? How can you 
have three gods, and consider each of them to be Su- 
preme? It IS inevitable for a qae«tion like this to arise 
*fter the mind begins to philosophise a little If you 
do not philosophise — the god whom you for the time 
being consider to be supreme — ^jour heart naturally 
goes forth in adoration to that god, and in his wor- 
ship, you forget everything else But if you philoso- 
phise, you are Jed to become more and more circum- 
spect In- such circuQispeclion there is both safety and 
danger : and philosophical cirgomspection made the 
later attitude of India one of inquisitive doubt regard- 
ing this equal position of the Tnmuil%s Wbat I have 
called philosophical circumspection made it in fact 
necessary that the assumed position of equality among 
the gods of the Hindu Trinity must be accounted for 
in some reasonable manner Thus there was naturally 
an apportionment of functions to these gods, and all 
the three gods making up the TS'imurtia were held to 
be different and partial manifestations of the one great 
God of advancing Hindu philosophy Thus Brahma 
became the creator, and Vishnu the sustainer, and 
Siva the destroyer. 

Why IS that one of these gods came to be looked 
upon as creator, another as sustainer, and the third as 
destroyer ’ We have to note here firstly the effect of 
-the germinal force underlying Ihe ancient conception 
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■of these gods The word Brahman is often nsed to 
denote the Vedic prayer that is offered to Vedic deities 
Such Vedic prayer has been personified a< a deity, and 
declared to be powerfnl enongli eien to create Tb«? 
conception of Brahman in the Veda re«embles in 
many respects the Greek idea of the Logo® The rela- 
tion between language and the meaning nnderljing 
langnage has played a great part m the dereJoptnent 
of Hindu philosophic thought, particularly in the 
matter of explaining the relation between the risible- 
cnuetxe and the invisible reality that is behind it 
Often enoagh we find Indian philosophers saying that 
the Tiaible nnireree is something like the sodible- 
world of laogaage, and that the inn-sible fonndation 
of the unner«e is like the power of meaning po«sessed 
by langoage — the power of meaning which ae cannot 
pereene with any of the sense* The relation between 
the word and its meaning has indeed been long held 
by our thinkers to be representative of the relation 
between the pbenofflenal aniver^e and the reality 
which IS behind it, forming its enduring basis and 
everlasting support. That is indeed one of the 
noticeable ways in which ne find higher Indian 
thonght growing, develt^rog and expanding More- 
over, in edic literature, id the ITpanisAads in parti- 
cular, we bare it stated that the Creator willed, and 
thereby created fhe world Ifyoa will, how do yon 
give expression to your wdl ? You do so either by 
means of the language yon speak, or by means of the- 
deed you do Hence the language, which giies ex— 
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pression to the Will of the «!peaLer, may well become 
with the will itself And when the creating 
Will Is seen to be really responsible for the creation of 
the Universe, we may very well maintam that it is the- 
word, which gives expression to the will, that i® res 
pon«ible for such creation Hence the expression 
^ being representative of the will of the Creator,, 
natur'illy came to be recognised a» the immediate cause 
of the production of creation If we understand that 
the idea underlying Brahman is distinctly that of the 
word , and if we al«o bear in mmd the relation between 
the word and its meaning, as well as the relation- 
between the will and the word which gives expression 
to it, we may very easily realise bow natural it is for 
the idea of creation to become associated with the 
Vedio B'iahman Tbns arose Brahma the creator in 
the Trinity, and philosophy also differentiated and 
Qsvigned to bim the function of creotion , 

Isow how about Siva ? He is, as you have been in- 
fortned, the Yedic god Rudra and as such the god of 
Ere — Agni This Agni as Rodra is declared in ^ edic 

literature to have a sanf^a tanuh and also a 
ghotatanxth — a form which is lovely and peaceful and 
a form which is terriEc and fierce In the fierce form 
which be has, we hav e to look upon him as n de«trr yer 
and a deistroying god becomes naturally the punisher 
of faithlessness and evil doing Such a god can be 
considered neither strange nor unwanted among the 
essential elements of a complete religion In this 
universe of ours, we may see the processes of creation. 
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<astentation and deslruction nlvAji going on side by 
Side We sorely cannot tbink of the Aorid as bejvg at 
any lime free from decay , if we could do that, the 
uorld woald certainly cease to be what it is I don’t 
know if there is any poet who can command a soffici’ 
ently strong and clear imagination to portray the 
condition of the world as altogether unassociated with 
■destruction and di solution If destruction disappear 
from- the midst of the world, there would be no room 
in it at all for reno\*atton And will not mo«t young 
men protest against sucb a situation ? Thesta^e of the 
•world would then be quite /ally occupied by very 
euperSuous veterana, and when the world s stage be*- 
comes so orerburdened with exhausted leterans, the 
young men can surely bare no scope there for life and 
for growth Naturally the condition of tne world 
would then be very different*-~so different indeed as to 
be quite incapable of being consi tently conceived 
Destrnction is thns an essential element lu the universe 
as we know it TS hether it is possible to have a um-* 
ver e without destruction and decay therein, is a ques- 
tion w hich we deed not at present dtscuss , for we know 
■only one universe, and there can be no good at all in 
troubling ourselves about the possibility or otherwise 
of another way of organising another universe Le* us 
take into consideration the one only universe which we 
know — that, wherein we have to )j»e from day today, 
e%en as we have to die when the hour for it comes 
and this universe is characterised by decay and des- 
trnctiOD Destruction ts as essential a part therein as 
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importance of this fanction of BmhniR in the universe 
cannot at all be gainsaid , bat hiR function h not de* 
signed to make him a saitable object of either reJigioas 
fear or religion love In the manner m which the fierce 
Badra became quite appropriately the destroying god 
and an object oFrehgiona fear to his worshippers, Vishna 
became eqnally appropriately the protecting god and 
-an object of religions love to bis worshipper^ Siva, ^ 
the an«tere god of fear and unrelenting ngonr coold 
easily become ilahadeva or the ‘ great god’ among the 
people Bat "N i«hnu alone conld be always Suntaiara, 
fall of peace and beoigoity, so as to love bi< wor* 
shippers and be really loved by them in re’om 

To this way the functions of the three gods of the 
Hindu Tnnity became distributed among them At 
any rate I can offer no better erplanatioo of why 
Brahma became the creator, Rodra the destroyer, and 
"V ishnu the protector Old Vedic tradition and com- 
paratively later phHo'ophic Iboagbt thu gave rue to 
the religion of the Tnmurtis This religion wa’, how- 
ever, from the very begioniog lacking in the element 
of finality even for the tune being, as its three gods 
were looked upon as mere functional expects of the 
one only Cod of the aniver«e, the God of all gods It 
IS the tendency of the aspiration of religion to look up 
always, and to endeavour to n«e to higher and higher 
levels of worship and realixation Therefore, after con- 
ceiTing the one only God of the universe, in whom 
there has to be the natural and final synthesis of all 
the other gods, the heart of the worshipper cannot be 
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at ease, if he is e\er called upon to worship any being 
who IS in any manner less than the snbhme and al- 
uitgBty falne«s of his one only God, the God of all gods 
SiTa and i hna, who Lad already become popular 
gods, rose under this impulse to represent the one only 
Ood of true philosophy, inasmuch as popular imagina- 
tion and its predilections and prejudices would not 
'"fry natnrally be in favour of the adoption of an 
onhrely new deity to repre ent this one only God of 
philosophy Indeed Sam m and ^ ajshnavism appear 
w this light in the Alahabharata, although we cannot 
fail to notice therein a very marked tendency lu favour 
of looking upon % ishoQ as the one only God of true 
philosophy It IS true that our great poet Kalidasa 
was not 0 narrowly sectarian bigo*- in bis worship of 
Siva AS the Supreme God, bot we cannot therefore say 
that he was unaware of \ai»bDavi m as an independent 
religion in which i hnu happened to be the Supreme 
God By the time the gradual growth of the Vahi- 
b?iarata came to its end, Ssuis'd aod Vai fanavi^ai bad 
already assumed their distinctise shapes and had come 
to be accepted among the people ns different forms of 
one and the same religion denved from the same 
scriptural and philosophic sources. 

Tn the meanwhile, that is, in the interval between 
the grand climacteric of Upanxshadie thought and the 
culmination of the age-long growth of the Maka- 
bkaratii, a new force of great significance came into 
existence in the religiom and social atmosphere of 
Indian civilization , and that is none other than the 
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momentous force of Buddbiant Buddbism was really 
a revolt against the o\erdone sacerdotalism of the 
Vedic sacrificial religioo of toe Brahmins Probably 
it nas also a revolt against the aristocratic isolation of 
the Brahmioical priests and their monopoly to serve 
as the clergy, that is, as aothorised teachers of religion 
and philosophy hen a revolt against any establish- 
ed order of institutions is started, it is found, in the 
history of all coantries and civilizations, that the re- 
volt as revolt inianably goes too far Indeed the pro- 
cess is comparable to the oscillation of the pendulum 
in this respect men first go to one extreme in one 
direction, and then they go to the other extreme in 
the opposite direction Since Buddhism operated as a 
xevolt egaiot the excesses of Brahmmtcal eacredotalism 
and clerical monopoly, Gautama the Buddha tried to 
establish beyood doubt that he was as inucb entitled to 
be a teacher of religion as any Brahmm born, and 
tanght that the mechanical religion of over formal 
ceremonialism and hfe-tahing sacrifices does nothing 
more than merely cause unjustiiiable injnry toinnocent 
animal life He felt sincerely that such a religion cannot 
purify a man’s life, cannot satisfy the deep spiritual 
longings of Ins heart, and cannot make his life’s burden 
of sorrows and sufferings lighter or bis hope of final 
freedom and salvation surer and more cheerful In 
accordance with the tendency of the age, the Buddhistic 
reiolt Itself had to be based upon and guided by philo- 
sophic speculation , and the philosophy on which it was 
accordingly bneed is now recc^mzed by most scholars 
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to have been derived from the Juroinous and inspiring 
thoughts contained jn the Upaaiskads, and probably 
nlso from some of the later systems of philo'sopby built 
With their aid We have both Sankhya and Yogo, 
elements in Buddhistic philosophy, and also a large 
number of ideas and doctrines directly traceable to the 
^P<iiiX8kads The most notable featnre in Baddhistic 
philosophy IS that it does not can«e men to trouble 
themseUes about the question of the final philosophic 
reality It does not ask — “ Is there a God, and if 
there is, what is His relation to the nniveT«e’” This 
o*pect of philo»opby, Buddhism purposely ignored It 
started with the proposition that life in this world is 
ever full of sorroa and pain and misery, and that to 
get out of such a life of gnef and pain and misery once 
for all, «a as to go back to it no more, has to be the 
chief purpo e of life— its very summum bonum 

How is this purpose to be accomplished ? The 
problem is one of practical ethics, aod its eolation was 
found out to be in the annihilation of trtshna — of the 
thirsting after the pleasing ob|eets of the senses and 
the agreeable delights of life It is this tnahux or 
thirsting after the pleasing things of life which is 
declared to be really responsible for the bondage of 
life — I won't say, for the bondage of the soul, because 
the question of the sonl appears to have been left 
undecided in Snddhism If we get nd of tbi« ttiehna, 
we get nd of bondage, and then we become free And 
what becomes of n- when we «!o become free ^ e 
attain nirvana as lb© Buddbuhts «ay But Buddhis- 
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ticnirvana is not in alJ respects the same as the,Hinda 
sahation of moisha. On the attainment of wnana, 
man’s continuously recurring mundane life of pain, 
sorrow and misery — of hirtb, growth and decay and 
death — is declared to disappear altogether What 
there will be after all tins misery disappears, Buddha 
does not want people to enquire into and examine 
His ideal lay altogether in practical ethical life “Look 
to the ethical life, don’t waste yonr time in vain meta- 
physical wmnglmgg regarding the natnre of the Braff 
man or the destiny of the soul " — he is known to have 
declared more than once. ^tTietber the soul is real, 
whether it is something separate and opart from or the 
same as God, he did not care to consider These dis* 
cussions are, after all, such as cannot lead to anything 
like real!) final and irrebuttable conclnsions Indeed 
we cannot satisfactorily solve these metapbysicaT pro- 
blems and give to their eolations the character of 
finality Philosophy would cease to be philosophy if 
there were to be real finality about all its conclusions ; 
and Bnddbs obviously thought that this absence of 
finality made metaph)a!cal discussions useless for the 
practical guidance of life There may or may not be 
a Brahman, and this Brahman may or may not be 
related to the unireree We may or may not have a 
Eonl that remains and endures even after the attain- 
ment of iiirvano These problems were to him practi- 
cally insignificant His concern evidently was to free 
human life from the net of over-wrought metaphy- 
sics as mnch as from the redundant overgrowth of 
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Titafihsin, ftnci to make it practically pare, blis«ful 
•and serene Such is a brief statement of the more 
important aims of Buddhism lou may see here 
hoft, in his revolt, Buddlin went to the other ex- 
treme It 13 true he has not denied Go<l He has not 
■denied the soul either But he has distinctly told all 
tho e that seek guidance from him that there is no 
^ood in trying to soUe problems about God and the 
soul, and that ceremonial uorship and sacrifice ns ele- 
ments of religion and aids to conduct are very much 
worse than meaningless mockery 

That 18 ho» Buddhas aork came to figure m the 
field of Indian religion, and he naturally interfered 
•with the eren progress of old Hindn thooght He bad 
therefore to be met After Boddba, bis followers 
laboured with exemplary xeal to make his religion 
spread Although they took much sincere and earnest 
trouble, their work, like that of nil propagandistio 
workers, made them indulge rather freely in that kind 
of low activity, m which their chief aim turned out 
to be not so much to spread the good teachings of 
Boddha in regard to the necessity of making fauman 
life here on earth pure unselfish, holy and helpful, as 
to see that other religions were subjected to harsh cri- 
tici«m and were made to I<he their influence in the 
world They, therefore, freely found fault with the 
ancient Vedic religion of the Hindus Some of the 
old criticisms of the Baddhists are even now repeated 
■by other modern critics of Hindu religion and Hindu 
■scriptures The attempt to meet these criticisms m 
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earnest gave ri«e to a re)tgioas n»vival among the Hin- 
dus In the case of this revival of Hinduism al o, the 
process was indeed like the oacillation of the pendn- 
lum hen Buddhism went to one extreme, the 
Brahminical rexiial went to the other When Hindu- 
ism started afresh to assert it«elf against Buddhistic 
opposition, it was the Mtmamtala nho at fir^t came 
forward to vindicate the Hindu religion He relied 
upon and worked for eDtablishing the infallible autho- 
rity of the Vedas According to him the Vedas are 
self produced and etetnal, they are not the resnlt of 
any inspired vision of any seer, they are net even reve- 
lation which IS limited to time , but they are eternal 
and self existent, they have alwoys been and will eier 
be With the aid of such an eternal, self existent and 
infallible Veda, it was his aim not so much to e tabtisb 
any form of thei<tjc ethics and rational religious wor- 
ship, as to resuscitate the nearly dead ritualism of the 
old Vedic religion with its many and multiform sacri- 
fices That was the position which the VtmavisaKa 

held It was on this ground that he took his stand 

against the Buddhist But ne know that such a po-i- 
tion, resbng solely upon the eternality and infallible 
authority of the Vedas, cannot be made to tell effect- 
ively against the purely ethical practical position taken 
op by the great humanitarian teacher Buddha Vhen 
the argoment of the Mtmamaala against hi« Buddhis- 
tic critics could not thus have the desired effect in 
rehabilitating Hinduism, then there aro-e the nece sity 
of meeting philosophy by philosophy and ethics bj 
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•«llnc<i Thj« could be done quite easily, because the 
buyian heart cannot ro on for ever in pleased satisfac- 
tion u-ith a religion that does not tal»e God into consi- 
deration, and does not take the soul and its final des- 
tiny into consideration The religion that entirely 
relies upon a more or less empirically determined dis- 
H-ipline of ethical conduct in life, must be, from the 
■aery nature of the ea e, no unsatisfying religion My 
learned and esteemed friend in the chair will, I am 
sure, corroborate me ulien 1 give expression to the 
Tiew that the true foundation of all enduringethics has 
to be found in metaphysics That ethics wbicb is not 
■founded upon metaphysics is certain to be shaky ethics 
That IB what I aoderstand all true philosophy to teich 
That 18 also what the human heart evidently feels from 
its very bottom It is all lery well to say that oor Jives 
must be pure, and unselfish andsiolc^ But why should 
they be so ? e ore all prone to know the better and do 
the worse As St Paul bns put it, there is i double na- 
turein every one of us There is a certain something m 
ns which always prompts us to do that which is right 
and good , and there is also a certain something else 
in us which prompts us to do what is not right and 
good Between these two prompting forces in the heart 
•of man — there is a struggle going on incessantly If, m 
■the course of this constant straggle, the force prompt- 
ing us to do the right is not supported strongly by 
■religion and by philosophy, then naturally the foioe 
-which prompts us to do the wrong will overpower us 
and make our lives altogether faulty and unworthy. 
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^ven with the aid of the enpport derived from tbe- 
helping hand of philoeophy and religion, do not, str 
many of us give uny before the force which always 
tempts US to do evil ? Therefore this purely ethicalr 
and agnostic and empmcnl religion could not f3ti«fy 
all the religious cravings of the human heart It could 
not uphold religion and morality so sufficiently or so- 
completely rationally as to maVe them stand on their 
own legs and enable us to declare with the unfailing 
authority of reality that the life of righteousness is 
alone for ever and ever the proper life for man 

Accordingly, it became oece««ary that the religion- 
whicb strove from a tbeistic standpoint to connteract 
the agnostic influence of Buddhism, should address 
it<elf to the work of makiog the aotboritative com- 
mandment and justiflcalion of morality and QDeeI£.h- 
ne s more satisfactory than Buddhism could ever 
pro^e them tobe The work of the Jfitmainsalas to 
establishing the divme aatbonty of the Vedas and- 
their everlasting character could not, as we have seen, 
give rise to this result And eo something else had to- 
be done to bring about such a result, and thereby 
establish the high value and worthiness of Hindu- 
scriptures and Hindu tradition in \indicating morality 
and in satisfying all the high spiritual reqoirements- 
of religion This work had necessanly to be done; 
and it was taken up by Sanfcaracbarya in nght earnest 
That such was the need of the hour had been made- 
out by the famous Gaudapadacbarya even before the- 
time of Sankara Indeed Gacdapada had already- 
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CQccfwled in formulnlmg ft Fcliomp of thought whereby 
the harn'initnnun ethics of Buddhism tntcht 'ery neJI 
e\ol\pd out of the Vpanishadtc metnphysics of 
Hinduism Mnrtj of us are not conscious of the tnanner 
in which we nre hour nfter hour moulded by our en- 
vironments; and often enough ne feel that seflre 
ab3olu*elj free Agents in nil that we think nnd do But 
if we cnrefullj exnmine the processes of history with a 
new to ftud out why It IS thftt in one and the same 
country the lending men of one nge think in one 
manner, while tho«e of another age think in a different 
manner, we are sure to find out that there are ffatural 
forces which tend to produce such rormtionsio thought 
and aim It Is in consequence of the«e forces that they 
think and act as they do in history If we bear this 
well in mind, we may quite easily discern how very 
uncoo«ciously Gaudapada nndj Sankara must baie 
adopted the hoe of reasoning they did, for the pur- 
pose of o\er-coming the Unwholesome sceptio effects 
of the agnosticism of the Buddhists One of the 
chief ends to be gained in this conflict was the esta- 
blishment of the authority of the Vedas, which meant 
the some thing as tbs establishment of the autborita- 
tiveness of the old long cherished religious thongbts 
and traditions of the country Another such object was 
to derive that same purity and sinlessness and selfless- 
ness ol ^hfe, as was advocated by Buddha, from the 
teachings of our old Vedic and Vedantic religion These 
are indeed among the prnctcal historical results of 
the philosophical doctnnes taught by Sankaracharya 
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tnoted in ti notable rnaaner the forward progress of 
Hinduism along the lines of a highly improved ethical 
Timversalism His object was evidently to viin back 
tho •^6 pious and earaest and thoughtful people, who 
had strayed away from the old fold of Hindu religious 
tradition and Hindu phito^opbic thought Consequently 
Sarkaracbarya’s religion had to be based on the philo- 
sophical foundation of the higher pantheistic monism; 
and it thus became pre-emirenlJy the religion of 
jnontii Hia teaching is, ns you know, that the Supreme 
J?i«Anian 18 identical with the soul, and that every- 
thing in the phenomenal universe is an illusory mani- 
festation of that ilia^man who is in fact the one only 
reality Snch being the position of Sankaracharya, be 
had noturally to propound highly metaphysical pro- 
blems and theories, and bad to prove that the soul is 
in fact a part of this one great reality in the universe, 
and that becoming absorbed into it in the end is 
indeed the great saUation of mofska T\ hen that aim 
of becoming absorbed into ‘BroAnion is accomplished, 
souls get out of the bondage of eamsrim at once and 
as a matter of course, and in this state of moisfto, 
eiery soul comes to its own enjoyment of unlimited 
light and eternal bli&s nnd peace It is notdifEcult to 
make oat how the«e teaebiugs of his tend to give a 
■firmer ni d more rational metaphysical foundation even 
for Buddhistic ethics In this we have the greatest 
historical achievement to be placed to the credit of 
Sankaroebnrya He saw, and made others also see 
distinctly, that the moral fmits of pure Buddhistic life 
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to help him and render protection unto him whenever 
he got into difhculties — a God at who'^e feet he might 
throw himself unreservedly so that He in Hi' divine 
wisdom might do mth him whatever He chose The 
sense of man’s dependence upon God, his instinct of 
lore to God, and hia felt need for an aliiays unfailing 
divine support could not be easily satisfied by the sub- 
limely impersonal God of Sankara’s pantheistic mo- 
nism What aonder, if soon afterwards there aro'e 
among the people the desire to see where else they 
could obtain their religious satisfaction ? The old reli- 
gion of the Hindus was distinctly marked by the 
supreme dominance of a loving and «aving divine per* 
Eonalify in it Even before Buddhism there «a«, as it 
appears, the religion of the Hindu Trimly And after 
Buddhism lost its great influence in India, the popular 
position of Vedantic Hinduism became very highly 
improved This religion bad by that time been proved 
to be m no way inferior to Buddhism or any other 
religion, in the matter of establishing the obligatori- 
ness of pure ethical condoct as based on smiessness and 
selflessness in life Aud yet the need was felt for a 
personal God, and for a more emotional and le's intel- 
lectual religion than that of Sankara This more emo- 
tional sod less intellectual religion bad in fact been 
known well to the people of India before Such a 
religion is clearly traceable in the pages of the Jlaha^ 
IJiarata and in the Puranaa And after Buddhism 
and Sankatachaiya, this old emotional religion was felt 
to be more and more wanted Accordingly religious 
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religious tencbprs in India is id every other part of the 
^orjd But they have differed as to the question of 
how this sinless life is t> be realised in practice Js it 
to be made dependent upon sp ritual and philosophical 
realisation, or is it to be made dependent upon the 
cnlture of the tender and benevolent emotions, has in 
fact been the practical problem at issue There can be 
no donbt that both the processes are capable of yielding 
the fine fruit of pore and noble conduct However to 
most men and women the cnlture of the emotions 
happens to be easier than the achievement of spintnal 
And philosophic realisation 

Ramanujacharya accordingly declared bkaiit to be 
the most suitable me-ms to achieve purity sinlessness, 
and seJfiessness in life , and hence this same bhaiit nas 
according to turn the truest and the most uafailiog 
means for the attainment of the salvation ofniofsAa 
The emotion of bhalti is said to be o feeling akin to 
love , it 18 indeed deep devotion and love Even in 
oor common daily life we may very well realize what 
a potent factor love is in encouraging morality and in 
establishing purity and selflessness and sinlessness in 
life Imagine a young man who is entirely absorbed 
in himself who does not care to think of anybody or 
anything other than himself — imagine further that, 
either as in India or in the fashion of Europeans he 
marries a beautiful and worthy damsel sod becomes 
day after day more and more attached to her in love 
Suppose this young man of the above description goes 
to the Bangalore fruit market and sees rows of fine 
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ties®, every temptation tbat ten<]» to make our lives 
unrighteous and faulty disappears at onte In this 
way love may be made out to be n very potent factor 
in giving rise to purity and unselfishness in life If 
this feeling of love is steadily and carefully cultivated 
in the human heart, if it is made to find its object not 
merely in the wife and the children, but in that great 
Being, who is the \ery life and foundation of the 
universe, and from whom comes all that is good and 
tme and beautiful in the universe, if that Being is 
made the object of our love, then there will arise, as 
they put it in Sanskrit, antuflyadiirayaA— tbat is, 
through intense attachment to that dinne Being, 
there will arise in us absolute oon attachment to our- 
selves. 

This idea is sometimes illustrated in Hindu litera- 
ture by taking the example of ao nncootroDable illegi- 
timate attachment which a man may have to a mistre®®, 
although he is morally bound to bestow on his own 
wedded wife all his Jove and nltacbment As his ille- 
gitimate love grows in intensity, tbat i®, as the object 
of his illegitimate love becomes more and more dear to 
him, his lawfully wedded wife may be seen to be dis- 
carded by him more and more Thus bis vtraga or 
want of attachment to the wedded wife bears an inverse 
ratio to his anuraga or loving attachment to the ille- 
gitimate mistress This example is not a very happy 
one morally neverthefess as an illnstration it is very 
telling And what I want you to underitaDd from it 
is, that, if we make God the object of all our attach- 
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to wear oursel\es away cheerfally in serving those 
whom we love Oar love of God — when it is indeed 
real and hearty — is folly capable of turning us into 
earne<t and sincere servants of all His creatures In 
fact it is in serving His creatures that our love of God 
finds its satisfaction and makes itself alive and visible 
And it 13 actually maintained in the Sri Yoisbnavism 
of Bamanuja that to love and honour and serve the 
Bbagavatas is even more meritorious than to worship 
the Bbagavat Loving devotion to God has been and 
IS undoubtedly a great moral force in human history 
Thus with the aid of bkaktt we may annihilate 
selfishnesa and thereby realise moksku The obliga 
toriness of bhakU is, therefore an unfailing authority 
in favour of pure ethical conduct and high nobility of 
purpose it 18 indeed an uofailiog means to help us always 
to attainrealsuccessinlningtberighteouslife Moreover 
it IS eas er for us to command tAcikh than to obtain that 
transcendental spiritual wisdom and the realisation 
of the unit} of reality which Sankaracharya s philo- 
sophy demands of all its followers The tendency to 
love is altogether natural and is implanted in the heart 
of all persons There is in fact no person of any land 
who has not a natural aptitude to love and to be moved 
by love The only point to be attended to in respect 
of this natural emotion of love is to make it expand so 
widely and so comprehensively that it may have the 
great God Himself ond all His creatures for its object 
And the tendency of love to have itself lavished upon 
the beloved is very frequently seen to be against the 
7 
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Supreme Lord, the God of all god? There is other 
-evidence also to prove that the doctrine of hkoLh is 
undoubtedly an ancient element in the religion of the 
Bhagavatas Anyhow there can be no doubt that the 
all-pervading and all-enhvening Vishnu, who, as Bha- 
•gavat, 13 the loving bestower of all au«pioious boons 
and blessings, and is, as Narayana, the abode of all life 
and the internal controller — antai yamin — of all 
beings, IS most appropriately approached through 
bhakti The most glorious delight of love is ever in 
experiencing the response of love to love Therefore 
to a loving God, what can be more delightful than the 
-couhdent and trustful love with which His devotees 
'respond to His love? And is not Vishnu, the bestower 
of light and life and of all auspicious boons and hies* 
sings, a loving God ? When we think of onr own nn- 
wotthiness to be the objects of His love, and contrast 
4t with His infinite benevolence and the immense value 
of all His divine gifts, how can we conceive Him to be 
other than a realy loving God ? Oa the certainty of 
His all merciful and omnipotent love is based another 
doctrine of the Sn Vaisbnavns, which is closely allied 
to the doctrine of bhalli and may even be said to be a 
natural development of it I refer to the doctrine of 
^apatti or absolute self surrender to God, which is 
alao spoken of somebmes as saranayatt This doctrine 
of self surrender is based muoly on the last teaching 
given by Sn-Knahna to Aijuna in the Bhagavadyita, 
and it IS hence held to be as anthontative as the Gita 
Atself I told you a little while ago that there are some 
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modern j>liilo«qibera nl«o who maintain that manV 
eenie of de2>«*ndence on a briber jwaer >i«s to be sd 
e"ential element in ell religion* MTiether it really 
has to be fo or not, tie need not di>cnss now Bat it 
IS evident that the doctnne of prapalti is based on 
ffuch ft sense of dependence on God — a dependence 
which IS complete and nnqaestiooing]^ tm*tfQl Ila- 
manuja’s vie*s regarding this doctnne cooie oat mo<t 
beautifnlly from his Saranagah^adya, which is a 
highly pathetic prB)er in Sanecnt pro<e embodjing hi* 
great faith in God os his sole refoge and only Sarioar 
There is another point in the work of jftamanajn 
10 connection aitli Vftisbnan«m, which is brooght pro- 
minently to tiew by the name Sri \ai*boansi», which 
has been gireo to the rehgioo he tasgbt and spheld 
31 IS sometimes called ^alahoan-mof tbeiSn sampra- 
daya Kamanoja’s religion has been called Sn \aish 
'naMstn, becan^e Sn, that is, the godde s Lak hmi, is 
made to hate an imporlanl fonction lo pexforra jo it 
"When man, by means of Iu» bhalii, endearoars to 
attain tnoIsAa, it is found that he often feels helpless 
and hopelessly forloro oo accooot of his knowledge of 
biso«n culpable nnworthine «3 to be blessed with the 
sab'atioD of son! emancipation and God-attamment as 
also on aceoanl of hu rerjr natoral conception of God 
as a jost and impartial apportioner of the frmts of 
jtartna to all His creatures WTien we deal with a 
great qaestion of religion and monJ2tj' like the fitoees 
of God’s creatures to be eared and lifted out of the 
thraldom of eamsara, and ha*e ib eolation on oar 
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'metapliysical conceptions of fi^od and of the will of 
G«d, we cannot help thinking of Him as a hard task- 
master, who IS systematically bent npon seeing that all 
His commandments are duly obeyed by all His crea- 
tures, and that His will is always honoured by them 
■as law l\ith such an absolntely just God, who is 
\ery rightly and very naturally apt to become deeply 
disappointed with us whenever we violate TTis com- 
mandments, onr chances of attaining salvation are 
indeed infinitely small ^\hen we calmly measure our 
own capacity to condnct our lives in complete conso- 
nance with the will of God, the result is certain to fill 
ns afl with great de<pondency Since the moral law 
13 based npon the will of God, we are all bound to live 
■OUT lives m accordance with the moral law But when 
the weakness that is in us unnerves us and we become^ 
a prey to temptations, how can we then manage to live 
"the life that is morally faultless’ And if we break 
down under the heavy pressure of trying temptations, 
are we thereafter to have no hope of any kind regard- 
ing the attainment of the bliss of soal salvation ? In 
this manner we are led to face the old problem of how 
•the mercy of the loving God may be reconciled with 
the strict impartiality of the ab olntely just God It 
IS in a situation like this that we naturally feel the 
need for the kindly interposition of a sniLable interme- 
-diary between us and our great God, — an intermediary, 
who on the one hand is willing and able to excuse our 
faults and can on the other hand effectively approach 
our almighty God with the petition for mercy in 
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l>obnlf of llii ftpak nnd erring creatarw. It i« not 
lierf In Indm nlone that Ih© help of fach an Jntemn**' 
diar7 ba< been Foughl by pioos and G(xl*fearinR peo- 
ple. Other religion? also than this Sfi-Vnifhnari«m 
^ee^ and jKialnlnte nn intercederbelaeen God and man, 
Iwtneen the e\er-ja»t and atinigbty God and the weaJr 
and erring human being, ?o that thi« ueak and erring 
being may l>e mad© to ba\® the foil henedt of dinne 
mercy. Some make their religioua Gum snchan inter- 
coder; other?, like the Cbnitiane, make a diune Incar- 
nation eene asBoeh an jnteiceder; and Sri*%'ai«hDaTism 
' looks upon Ijikshmi, the divine Mother of the Universe, 
ii« each aninterceder. To bear well and uitbontbarm the 
burden of moral and religious re«poD®ib)hly belonging 
to «enk and erring mankind, some sock Interceder bet- 
ween the jodging'God and the human beings to be 
judged IS >erj rightly recognbed to be nece«ear}’ by 
more than one aelNknown religion. Isow in the reli- 
gion taught by Kamanujacbaiya, this interceder ii, a? 
}oa ba^e been already told, tbe goddess J^ksbmi The 
conception oflvikshmi ns tbe duine consort ofTishna 
19 nbo nn old one in Hindu religion It is knonn to- 
later Vedic literature, and bas a pbilocopbical meaning 
underlying it — this meaning being nothing other than 
the trne representation of tbe relation beta een pral-nri 
and Pnramft-ptiTnisAa Prahnti is conceived to be- 
tbe wife of God, who is tbe Snpreme Being According 
to ahat is called by some Pauramin Sanlhya — ahicb 
IS the same as the Sanlhya of Kapila, with the excep- 
tion that, in the Pawmmia Sanlhya, a Supreme Soul 
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13 postalated and made to ha7e the same relation to 
the ubiverse ns a whole as the various individual souls 
ha\e to their repeclive embodiments — according, to 
this Pattrantia SanLhya, it is maintained that 
fraknii, which is in fact the source of the created 
universe, is obedient to the will of the Supreme Soul 
and gives birth to the universe in consequence of Hi? 
cloae association with it Hence ‘praknti is looked 
upon as the wife of God and the Mother of the 
Hniverse Both Vaishoavism and Saivism have recog- 
nised the appropriateness of this conception of the 
relation between God and Nature, and in Saivism we 
have and Parama purusha even blended to- 

gether in conception of tbe ^rdAanansvam— the (}od 
who is represented as half man and half woman If we 
understand that Lakshmi lepresento in Yaishnavism 
the power of prai-nJi, we may easily make out the 
meaning and fitness of tbe fnnction asegned to Her in 
Sri Vaishnavism Even according to the Sankhya of 
Kapila, praJcnh is conceived to undergo oil her modi- 
fications with a view to liberate all bound eouIs from 
their imprisonment id matter, and is for this reason 
compared to a kind and loving mother In Pauramla 
Sanlkya, Mother Nature happens thus to be the 
obedient and loving consort of Father God Please 
note here that the feminine gender of the '^otd praknti 
in Sanskrit has not been without its inflnence in making 
Nature the kindly Mother of AH, even as God is the 
great Father of All Looked at in this light, what 
does the propitiation of Labshmi really «ignify ? It 
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I)lnce not unoften by the infosion of new ideas into old 
institution's A great Arabic ecbolar writing about the 
religion of the Semites pointed out some years ago, 
■with many example'’, the tendency that there is m 
liUtnan societies to conceive their divir ities almost 
uncoiisciou'ily in the light of their own social organira- 
■tions If we have a community of people n hose society 
IS matnarcl nl in organisation, and among whom the 
mother is, therefore, the most prominent person m the 
family, their most natural conception of the deity 
happens to he as a goddess They look upon the high 
supernatural being or beings at whose bands they seek 
sympathy and support as a mother In other commu 
nities wherein the locial organisation is patrtar£bal» 
where the father is the most authontatue figure in the 
family, the divine being is looked jjion as a fither 
This state of nOfairs in human civilisation is indeed 
■very well known to students of anthropology And we 
are able to make ont with various kinds of evidence 
that the Dravidian people of South India possessed in 
the early days a matriarchal organisation of society, 
that among them the mother was accordingly the most 
important figure in the family, and that consequently 
the worship of the iillnge goddess ns nwma« — that is, 
ns mother — came to be \ery prevalent among them 
If we have a people amorg whom goddess worship is 
prevalent, and if we want to introduce in their midst 
a newer and « higher rehgioo, it turns out to be neces- 
-snry to find a real place for a great goddess m that 
newer and higher religion This was probably one of 
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the reasons wbicb led to the enthronement of I^ksbmi 
in the religion of Eamanojacbarya as the worlds Mer- 
cifnl Mother, who i* the erer-lonogand ever sncce* fnl 
xnedifttnx between Her Lord God ard the mdindcal 
souls seelang the satiation of a perfected re*anion with 
Him Ramanoja’s predece* ors in the line of Sn- 
Taishnara teachers bad already given a prominent 
place to Lak«hmi in their religion, probably because it 
happens to be acharscten tic feature of Sn-Vaisbnansm 
that it aro'^e in the Tamil land and obtained iL fre>h 
noun bmeot largely from the insjtred thoughts and 
seatinients of certain veil Inovn Tamil poets and 
saints The tbongbt iu6oeoce» proceeding from the e 
poets and saints were taken op ^ Brahminieal teacher*, 
and were woven into the pfa)lo~opby of ^aiihnava 
edanta tn a very remarkable manner Such a mutual 
iDweanogof pioos poetry and sublime philo^phy is 
probably not seen in the literature of nny other religion 
Tie Sn Yaiahnavas often speak of their sacred litera- 
ture as Ubhaya Vedanta, that i*, as a double edanta 
con«i«ting of the Sanskrit pbdosopbic Vedanta and the 
Tamil poetic Vedanta. And the association of TjtVeimi 
or Sn with Vishnn as the intermediary between weak 
man and almighty God mn^ al o have been po ^nlated 
IB this manner in re»poD«e to popular needs and infin- 
ences , and it led to ranocs -con equences Thus it is 
in all probability tbat \ eishnavi m became here a 
religion in which Mother Lak^hmi has to intercede fo*^ 
mercy between God and His children And who are 
Hi- children ’ All mankind — nay, all living beings 
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If all zaarlrind happen to be His children, and if 
Mother Lahsbnii intercedes between neakand sufferiDg 
mankind on the one hand and almighty God on the 
other, we can easily understand now in this religion 
none can be kept out of the Holy of Holies and none 
can be looked upon as unworthy to receive the grace 
of God If out of a family of a number of children, 
a mother keeps away any one child from sharing the- 
kindly and merciful favour of the father, she cer- 
tainly deserves to be characterised as an unna- 
tural mother Therefore in this religion there is an 
all comprehensive dmne gracionsness which knows 
no exclusion The reciprocity and the univermhty of 
dnioe and human love, as known to this religion, has 
in no small measure been the result of the Mother of 
All being made lu it to intercede between God and all 
fiis children so as to temper His serene justice with 
tender mercy 

I have thns tried to indicate to you in a very brief 
outline the position occupied by Kamnnujacbarya to 
the development of Srl-V8lsbDa%^«^n in our country 
Vaishnavisni, when adopted by Kamanoja, had already 
become Sr* Vaigbnavi<ni In it the old Bbagaiahi 
doctrine of salvation tbroogh bhaLii had been re- 
averted and developed beyond into the doctrine of 
prapatlt The decision to otili e the Vbhaya Vedanta 
to Sanskrit philosophy and Tamil \ ai«hnavn poetry as 
the bo«is of Sn VaisbnavKm had also been arrived at 
and practically corned out to a large extent by the 
predecessors of Ramanuja Accordingly be was in no- 
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sense the pioneer of the popnlar religions movement 
ont of which Sri-Vaishnavisro arose in Sonfh India* He 
inaj be said to have come on the crest of the wave of 
this movement j and it received its final sea? of author!^ 
and rational sanction at his hands. That he secored 
for it the fait support of the Sanskrit Vedanta, and 
-proved it to be a a'drthj means for the exaltation of 
the social virtues and the uplifting of the masses, is 
abnndantly demonstrated by the events that filled his 
long life of conrageous conviction and endaring sincerity 
and comprehensue humanity. t>et me refer in illust- 
ration of .ibis (o^he single instance of his having sd- 
•feitted the.parrtt'yaa — the holeycu as you call them 
Iiere — ns worshippers, into the famous Vishnu temple at 
^lelkote, which fa, lis you all know, situated within 
-the Olysore State. 1‘be humanity and the courage 
involved in thin nohle act are both highly remarkable, 
.and worthy of the enfranchising religions movement 
which -attained its coosummation through his work. 
After him others carried the stream of Vaishnava thought 
in various ways into various parts of this holy land of 
■ours; and new forms of Vaishnava faith came into 
existence under new conditions. Bat these are matters 
which cannot be included within the scope of the 
persent leetnre. The popularisation of the ideas of the 
Patherbood of God, the Motherhood of Lakshmi, and 
the Brotherhood of Man in India is indeed in a notable 
degree due to Bamannjs and Ms work in life; and it 
is now a fact of history that to him may be traced more 
or less largely the beneficent religious inflnenees 
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havf* |irocpf<l«l from namanar.?!*, KaMr af'l N^eal:. 
8o for, Hatnanuji’ii a-ork In coarrc'.loti aiili tJ.* Inm»“ 
moriil and orr |irogrr««i\e rrlJc«oc« lif*> of La* 
•Lown it»»lf to !x* Iikf* Ih** vork of !!.*► j Tr*<n<mt loarr 
irlio»ow» poo«l if^li in rml ; ae 1 «e rwy I! tirfjTr- 
fcrl wrllanum! iLnt, ucl« ll i* <|t»'lrp,ipg i‘.jn'3*i'.i'5'3 
of iLf liratrnly IirLI of Cic»l-lo»p, t! r Lannl of tfp 
lo»«* of tnvi to mnn i* mon aitl In Ho* Ijtr* 

fllmndanl anil full cf fortlirr to;< ar.tj fort’ *f jr'—i** 

In iLi* oar anclrnl af'l crj' fry, »1 *frjn tr 

litf<l w aril and l*S)i-r*'l *0 riMj 
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That it 13 impossible that either Vishnnvardliana 
-or hts sQccec‘’ora coold bavesaDCtiosed any such thing, 
IS borne out by a number of incidents in their history 
Jt was from the royal residence at Afelkote that Vishnn- 
vardhana makes a grant to the Saira temple, at Cba- 
mundi Hill He does receive the ‘holy food’ presented 
by the Jains after the consecration of the Jioalaya at 
Halebid and directs the God being named Vajays 
Faravanatha in hooonr of his victory He honours 
Snpala Tnndya Deva (the Jam controversialist) and 
even appoints him tutor to bis children It was about 
this time that the Vera Ssira (the so-called Lingayat) 
sect comes into prominence, so that id the coarse of 
the century Jaini'm was ^objected to the simulfaneotis 
attacks of the Vaishnavas from the South and the 
Virasuvas from the 'Sortb The manner in which 
the Hoyasals — rulers and ministers alike — dealt with 
these rival sects is a supreme instance of their religi- 
ous polity from which more modern rulers might leam 
le««ons of wisdom The minister of Vira Itarasimha, 
by name Polalva Dandadhisa, founded the temple of 
Hanhara, the image in which has the form combined 
of both Siva and Vishnu, thereby to indicate that there 
j8 actually no differeDce between the two This achie- 



vement of a Vai'^hnnva minister m reconciling the two 
opposing sects is a unique instance of a breadth of 
view in religion, which is hard to be found el«ewhere 
at the tune 

This was the feat of one of a class of persons, 
rulers and ministers, who had been devoted Vaisbna- 
vas Vishnuiardhana after his conversion, perhaps 
through the course of hib career, built temples dedi- 
cated to Narayana — at any rate endowed them richly, — 
such as Vira Narayana at Talakad, Vijaya Narayana at 
Eelur, Kirti Narayana at Bannnr, <JLc In his progress 
through his domimons he had taken pains to enquire 
into the condition of these and other founda- 
tions, and saw that they were restored to their 
former position of eminence as places of worship 
He did not in this show any partiality to one sect or the 
other His general Gangaraja and his Jain wife 
Santala Den, endowed Jam temples equally with his 
•'inction as the several donations to Jam temples by 
this general and other Jam devotees would show This 
example was followed by bis successors, whether they 
were Vaishnava or Saiva, for some of them were of the 
latter persuasion a1<o 

Thus then it is clear that m the matter of religion 
this Vaishnava Constantine Vishnuvardbana, as the 
disciples of Itamanuja took delight in calling him, was 
far from being a sectarian No attempt was made at 
any uniformity of religions belief and the policy of the 
rulers was the most liberal that conld be imagined 
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all readers, and aliouM proraa weleomo addition to tha 
reading tables of first-grade oollegai. 

Sir William Wedde^ura.—' Aa excollent blad^ca 
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• 1 COMPLETE eCLLCCTI-’l OP Att THE SPECCnES 

DEUTCRCD IS INDIA DCIUNO SIS TOCR 
AS raiSCE OF wales ard is cos-xectios with 
T aEUECE’fTCORCSAtlOS DCEBIB 

ThU is A complete and ap to-dato collection of all the 
rpcoches detiTcrcd by Itis Majesty tba King Emperor 
during bis Sr<t tour m lodia as Pnaee of ales and bia 
aecoDd tour lu eonnection wiib the Coronation Durbar. 
Ko ipQccb of any impertaaoe teUtmg to India bas been 
omitted , and to make this handy colleetion of His 
llajesty a Indian Speeches donblyvalnobls a nsefnl Ap 
peodix has been added, containing among others tba text 
of the aanouuceoient relating to tba Coronation Durbar 
Boons, tba rroelamatioosotll M King Georg*, Queen 
\ ictona and King Edward the Seventh ou their aceetslon 
to tho throne aod the message* of Queen Vietrru and 
King Ediraid to tba Pnrbarsof l$?7 and of 19C3 Tbs 
book eon tains a fine portrait of Tbeir Slajesties as fronts 

E ieee and leTcn other tUustrabons ^^e htpa that this 
aedy toluene wiU be weleomed by tba miUiont of Kis 
blajcsty's tubjects net only m India bat all erot the 
Empire 

With eight Illustrations. 

He, One To Subzertbera of tbe ’ Indian l^eview," 
As tZ. 


G. A. batesan A Co . SunLurama Cbetty Street, Madras 


Cmfraf Exndu. CoUtpt ilagannt These energetic 
publishers bare thus added on« more to tho list of 
boohs that every household should possess Many people 
vnU bo glad to resd His Majesty a own -nords 

The Puvjatee The speeches are valuable as they 
eontsiR many expressions o( appreciation of India, its 
people aod their loyalty It is also valuable as they 
contain many encouraging bopee and words of sympathy 
expressed by the Royal mouth 

Iht i?a*< Go/tar The publication would bo wel 
corned throughout lodis aod should come handy to 
publicists and jonrnabsts especially 



Morley’s Indian Speeches 

An Enlarged nnd ap tA-dnte Collection * 
Coxrrxn — lodlnn Bsd^et Speech far 290C Indian 
Budget Speech lot 1907. Speech at Arbroath Tbs 
Partition of Beagit Indian Excise Administration. 
British Indians in the Traesraal TbsKeedfor Beform. 
The Condition of India. Speech at ihs Cml Smsee 
Dinner The Ileforni IVopoaals. Second Beading of 
Indian Councils Bill The Creation of Frcmneial Bzs* 
cutivs ConnclU Third Rcadmg of ths Indian Conacils 
Bill The Itindu >tahomedan Pnbleca The Ponrard 
Policp. Back to Iiord I^wrene* The War cn the 
Prontier. The Ooremment o' India. Also the Fnll 
Text of his ZXsspatch on the Indian Beform PrapoaaZs. 
An appreciation of Lord Morlej. and a good portrait. 
Select Aottces 

" Opportose Pablioation • » > Oogbt to prove an 
invaluable hook in the hook shelf of every Indian 
Politieian and Jonmalitt **->TAe Indian TTortJ 
' Should cnamand a wide and reaJy sale "•~7!he 
Empire 

Double Crown Bro 900 Pages. 

Re t To Sufcvnberse/ the “Indian As. iZ. 

G A Hatcsan h Co , Sankaraina Chetty Street, Madras. 

Dr.fRa sh BehariGhose'sISpeeches. 

t’An^Ezhsustlve and Cotnoreheenve Collection loclndes 
all bit utterances in the Viceregal Conncil, his protest 
against the retrograde pobey of Lord Cnrzoa’a Indian 
administration, and the apiendid Address of Welcome 
which he debvervd as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Indian fiabonal Congresa at Cal$atta, 
alto the fnll text of the andebveiod presidential Address 
to the Snrat Coogreas (ITs/A Bjiorfraih^ 

Price As. 13. To Subscribers of the ‘^Review A8,*8. 



DADABHAI NAOROJTS 

SPEECHES A^'D WRITINGS 

Tbis 15 the first attempt to brlcg uodet ono cover an 
Ohaortivo and comprehensivo ootlo'^tion ci the speeches 
and writings of the leDcr-iblo Indivn pttricC, Dadabhai 
Kscroji Tbafirst partisa colfoction of hiS speeches 
and includes the address that ha de ivercd before tho 
Indian Kation&l Congress 03 tho tbreo occas ons that he 
presided overthat asserablj aU the speeches tbatba 
delivered in the IIou^o of Commons asa ascloctica of tho 
speeches that ho delivered from time to t me in Eaglacd 
and India The socoed part in lodes all h s statements 
tothetVelhj Commission, a nam >ct of pipers relating 
to tho admission of lod aas to tbs Bcrviccs and manj' 
other vital questions cf jtndian adinmi»ira ton Tha 
appendix eontaio« among others tbo fu'I test of his 
evidence beforo the ^Ne bp Gommiseicn bis ststemeot to 
the Indian Cnrtener Ccmmittoo oi 1698 his replies to 
the quesUoat put to him bp tho PublM &e*i ice Comout* 
too on East Indian rinaace Did.tbai baa been in the 
aetiTo eenico of bis motb<rIand for over satj pears and 
-dunng thulocg period he has been steadily and strenuons 
It working for tbs good of his countrymeD it >s hoped 
tbit fais writings and speeches which srs 1 c\v presented 
tn a handy volums will bo welcomod by thoti'ands of his 
admiring countrymen 

860 pages. Crown Octavo 

J?s 2 To SuSsenhers 0/ tha Indian lUtnaia Rs I 8 
G A Kal6sau& Co SunkuramaChetly Street 2Iadra!< 


"^Slr William Wadderhum The rolume on Ur 
Oadabhai Naoroji is alto •an amtourp of facts and 

The Morning Post —A very bandy and well printed 
record of the Parsi Farliameotanan s career The booh 
will doubtless have a big aais, for it deals with and 
chromclet official opinion on some of the most important 
political problems of to^ay An eieellent portrait of 
Ur Dadabfaa! Naoro]i forma the frontispiece to the 
volume 



For India’s Uplift^ 

' A COLLECTION OF 
SPercuEs and writinos os jsdian qcestioss 
BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 

NOTE.— Tfaii It the flnt atUmpt to publith in oot 
Tolome « eoaprehentfro nail cxhtuitire eoIlcctjOD of 
Mra. Beiant’aapeeobei aodirritingt on loditn Qiieatlont^ 
Tfao lubjecta Jctit with «or«r « wida field. Thseda- 
cation of Indian fao/taod girlt.eipeciall/oftlie dopretsed 
cUttei, the (juettion ot moral end rel>s>not instruction, 
the industne] dorelopmcnt of Indie, tho Indian Onrest 
and the trno relation that ahould exist between Cngland 
and India— all Ui«t« problemo are treated b^ Sfri. 
Oeunt with her well koown luciditjr and eleijuenee The 
pubtiehere renture to (biok thet a perusal of this book 
will make lodiane realise wbat great, good and lasting 
temcet Urs Sesant has reodcted tor India's uplift. 

CONTENTS —The Ancient Ideal of Oatf, Education 
as B National Duty, The Necessity for Eebgious £du- 
tioD, The Education of llioda Youth, The Education of 
Indian Girls, Education of tbe Depressed Classes, The 
Protection of Animals, The Protsctioo of Children, India’s 
Awakeniog, The Indian Nation, The Aryan Typo, Eog. 
land and Indis, tJnrost m India, Tbe Value of Theosophy 
intheRaisio- of India, The Work of the Theoaophical 
Society in Indie. The Means of India a Eegoneratioo. 

PRICE AS. TWELVE 
To tiibacribers of the I K At 8 
O A.NaieaaB& Co , 3 SunkuranaChetty Street, Madras 



5vvami Vivekananda 

As ExnxcsTiTC asd Coufrbsgnsive Collection qji 
HIS SPEECHES AND WRITINES 

TBIBD 2DIT10N 

Tbli publicxt an{sl^«fir<lotlt* kind Icisths most exba^^ 
Utb and eomprehens r««> ternon o( (fas work at 8 vsrni V vekXn 
■ndabUhsrtopabtlibsd HeontalBs amonsolhs>v falssloqueni 
cfasnctsr sketch ot Ut Us-jsc h s e«lst>ra^d I ciurs av 
crest rsrIKment ot Relic ousst Ch engo sit tl s lmt<ortsat S),,! 
esiasbie spsse! es de Tersd Id Eocisad Amer es aud lud s nr 
QasnsYocs Ubiktikncs KArsnskogs Yedsots aodjlloddlstt] 
M ecltoDs from tba Iniptr oc si-eeel es hs case In replj to sddr^s 
sescf rrelooiso that wrro prrer ted so him at different toiras at, 
c I ea in iDdta, durinc hlihUtorlo Joaroer from Colombo to 
mors on fa e return from Aiuer ca. 

Detailed eanteati — Mf Master nmdaism as { 
Religion RepI/ to the Addresses of Congratuiatioos 
lUdrai and Ctleutta The Ideal of Uotversal Belipiob 
Ood IS E er^thiQz ImmorUlitjr Is the Boul Immortaj 
The Freedom of the Soul Uajra ardlllDiion Ma^a ai^ 
the ConeeptioaefOod Alajs end Freedom TheRealaod 
tbeApparoatMan TbeAb^lsteasdUasifestatJOD Unity 
in Diversity Tile Cosmos The Macrocosm Realizatioi) 
Carma ^oge, Metaphysl.s lo Ind a Re isearnatioi) 
Ehakti orDsvotloo Vedanta The Vedantainlnciian Life 
SlhAA'svdtrA'.'ily* Jfevfenic J’ihc^»YW.a* JlnAtf 
Tfae3Ic$ssaffer The Relation of Saddbism to Hindu 
jam The Tree MetbodofSocial Reform TbeRefonno{ 
Caste CducaC on on Katiooal Lines The Conquest of 
tbe World by Indian Thought Poems etc Contains bIscj 
Four Porfruits P ics ^ 2 To Subautibers of Thq 
Indian Rot ew 'Ri 18 


O A NaCsssn & C So ikurama Chetty Street Madras 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA This is a lengthy and 
loteresting sketch of tbe life and teachings of this eminent 
Indian saint, snth copions extracts from his speeches 
and xvntings TFKA a forlraii As 4 
gW'Tbe annual aubscnption to the /nrfian ifnieto is 
Rs 5 (Five) only including postage Subscripticn can 
eommence from any montt If you have not already 
seen the Fevute send postage stamps for As Four for a 
free specimen copy to G A Natessn & Co,, Aladnts 
Current issues are not given as specimen copies 


Speeches by Eminent Indians 

D&diiblia! Haoro)l a Speecbu —An Dp-to>d3Ce ^ 
hstutlre and eompreheostre coll«etioa. With a porW*^ 
Ra 2 To Sabsenbera o{ tba Indian Beneir,' Ea I"® 
Ookhale a Speeches — \a exhacstifa and compreW®*' 
sire collection o* bis epoechee with a biographical sket^^ 
and a portrait Ow 1 C30 pages Crown 8«o R» 3 
To Snbscnbers of the ' Indian Benew Bs 3-8 
Dr Bash Beharl Qbosef Speeches — An Exhansti^^ 
and Coznprahensive CoUeetion {\fUh ayortrail) Pri^ 
As 12 To Subscribers of the ••Indian Renew ' As S 
8«aml Vlrekaoanda — An eahanstiTe and ooapc^ 
heaaice eoUeetoa of but speeches and writings ^Vit^ 
Portraits- Cloth Boaod Third Edition Bi 8 
subseriben of the •• ladun Renew Re 1 S 
The lodlao Kstiooa] Congress— An aeooont of It* 
origin and growth Full test of sU the Presidential 
Addresses Reprine o* alt (he Coogms Besolations 
Bxtfocts from all the \''(l9oaie Addresses. Hotabl^ 
Elteranc*s on the IMoremeot Portraits cf all the Con 
gre» President Cloth Bound Over 1 000 p«ges Crewd 
8to Bs 3 To Sobsenbers of the BenBw**Bg 9-8 

O A- Iiatesan A Co ( Eankuraina Cbetty Btieet, Madras/ 


*THB MOST E^TE^FBtBI^G OF PUBLISHERS 


The Indian J.arton.—CnUiued,eoe^etic and enter' 
pnaing publishers of Madras 


Tie Premneial Timet — MeMrt O A. h.aUsan 
Publishm EspUnadc Madras have lasued a aenet of 
booVa rot elooe of loUrtat to a general reader, but of 
valae aa referencea and historical records 

The Fmpire —That ferociooalj' enterprising firm of 
puhlisbera 




O. llftteua. B i. 


PRICE RE. ONE 

To Subaeribcra o! the ” Indian ReMew" Aa. /Z' 
O. A Natcsaii A Co . Suokursms CboCej- SCccst, llfadraa. 

Tht Indian Social Jleformer.^K number ot papers 
by MTerel diatinguished men on the poaition of the 
Doprested Claiiei* 

VniUd Znefto. Ueasn Nateean S. Co^ hare done a 
real eemce to theie poor but deaerring people by the 
ieaae of thia Taluable )>tUe publication rvbich ought to 
CO a long Tray in roiuing the natioaal conacience to a 
perception of the tenoue dtaabditiea tbeae poor persona 
M labouring under Tfaebookought to be in the handa 
alike of eduuted Indians and Europeana interested m 
the npUftment of the depressed ctaasea 


LIFT^IRRIGATION 

BY AfiFRCD CnOTERTOK, 

rrf/tn'r c/ /.wjiiurtivf, cf Sjviiai 
CO^^T^;^TS IstroJaetiea.i \V«tcr Li'ti Uoierg-oBad 
\V*{<’ Iftfjatlcn trith Oil J'BgiCM. Ifriff*- 
tJoa froro Arutiia WtUn, Tla Valise el Wiod SMI ia 
Imlii, LTpennsealt «i]t!s Wicd MtUe, Winj SIilU Imgt- 
,Ianla Aisenea. Tbe Cat cl Pover, Ccitof Z.lftins 
VrulM, 5-l(fw cl ^Y*^f la \/»’l Henry. Bic»s> 

I^uan la the Tvitica I>ctU. Derel'a’cseal of Lift Imya- 
tloa, l,{ft Irrltritic^ Irnyitioa h/ I'asspirg. rroyrcu la, 
IrrljTStJcn by l*uiar.ng la Tfrlyiiioa br raaplag 

In tbe Unlt«4 Butei 

rnrricn to tiic Sreo^D Eomo'e 
Bcoe yee*t oyo. ileurt O. A. SkUnn'Ji’Cc. 
reprinted a aaeiber of pepere and •rsiclai itMeb 1 bad 
Written at varioai time* on tbe ImproTteaeot el tbe 
zoetbedi e( Iilttoy water /or imyalian Tbe little 
Joints* ayptrentlt ee'eed a tsMfst F>TpoMa«ilis*t **0(11 
arevlyiaie aed bee been eat efynot/of totne tise 
Tbe deaaod for Ififorcutieo. aa t9 tbe metbeJi to b« 
pursued and a< to tbe rreettr wbi b bare b**D oebleradt 
ttni coa’inaei and la tbe abeenee el aor Israal treauao 
oa tbe tableet, a fretb eempiUt on el paper* bu bean 
made wbleb it U beped iHli teaotaeeiteat rspply wbat 
It needed. 

Price Re Tnv 

To SuHscrlbort of the "tndlaa Review," Re. I B, 

O. A.>iaie«aa it Co., SankuraDaCbetty Street, bladaa. 


Capital CentaiDi lu lood aod ancciDCt form ae* 
ccaat of all the ranoat methedi for nuiog water for 
irrigation porpeeca now nied id Jedia aod ia tbe United 
Stater Ibere are milboa* ef bnllecki employed erery 
day ID India in Iiftiog water But It baa been proeed 
beyond doubt that tbe coetef pamping eren on a email 
Bcale with oil eogioea la leee tbao ene-hal/tbatof tbe bol- 
lock power, aed on a laryier tealetbe eoat ti not eeea eoe- 
tenttu Water lifboy by wiodmille umlee folly deaenbed 
and (be reeolts of tbe ranon* eipenmenU deicribed. 




ALL ABOUT DELHI 

AN EXHAUSTIVE HAND BOOK 
Compiled from Aatheatic Sources 
With SC illustrations 

[coiipitED rnou tauiols AOTUE’STIC soobces] 
Contents — Tfao Hindu Kings . Early Iiluhemmadsn 
Kings, The Sloghnl Emperors Sfodern Delhi, Some 
Delhi Bights , Monuments at Delhi , The Stcimmg of 
Delhi , The City Gazetteer , Iiord Lytton’s Durbar, I^rd 
Curzon’s Durbar , The Xing’s Dnrtsr of 1011 
In the prec-iration of this book free use has been made 
of !Mr Fanshawo s Di.Ua Pail and Present, more espe* 
cially in the compilation of its last Chapter , of Dr, 
Ferguasrn s hasUm and Iidian Archileelurt m the 
description of its great nrehitectural glories, of the 
levioed Jinpirtaf GatelUer tor tboli-tcststatietics relating 
to the city , of Captain Trotter's Nuholson for a deserip 
tion of tha storming cf Del^i , aDdot^Ir Bavnold Ball's 
tTourui i Iidia for a succinct account of its far famed 
Mutiny Sites Besides the standard writers on Indian 
History and the accounts of European and other travel 
lari to India dnnog the Sloghul period, much iDtorestinK 
latermatiou has h’on gletnM from Mr Abbott’s S Aronph 
Tiidta ieilk Itia Frtnee, Mr Bcrctvai L^ndoa'B Under ihs 
Sun Mr O W Steevens’ ftindut, Oenl Googh's Old 
Afemorier, and Mr Kerr’s From Channy Cross to Delhi 
With thirty six Illustrations 
Price Re I 8 

To Ktfhscr/hora o/ ’“Tlte tad/an Review ' Re Id. 
Q. A Natesao A Oo , SunLorama Chatty Street, Madras, 
TAe Indian Mirror Tba book gives bnef accounts 
of the Hindu, Pathsn, and Uoghut eovereigot who 
reigned over old and Neve Delhi, and fall particulars 
of the various sights wliieb visitors are expected to “ do " 
For the modest sum of a rupeo and a halt the reader has 
at hie d sposal reproduetioos ot the graphic accoaots of 
these sights from the cos’her productions of Ferguison 
,«rid Fanshawe, and the “ Impenat Gazetteer of India " 
A large number of Illuetratioas intersperse (he volutne 



Sa]ikara!s Select \l''orks 

anJJ^jhih^Translalhn 
Dr Jra. 8.\>‘EjnCATARA5UMAK, e a’. 

ConltsU ~n7nn*lo*n*ri: Tho' Tns-Ven^l UjaaU 
(4 iHkibIntraartI; f)lrte( Il*All<a(lan: Tb« Ceotary 
of VerMs; KaowM^of &«tf : ComsmUiypa Ibe T«xt ; 
Dtfnitloo oi ona'a owo 

Prtface •'Tba maia ob^t of ilila eabiintloa ii to 
arttont. In tlmpla KogtUB>*«n« of tb* vjrki of Sri 
Bankanrharja in nbieh ha trla<f to rtfonnd. In * ppolar 
atj'l*. tbachlloaepfafof Iba Boa^oallilia VadjnUofwbfeb 
ha wat iba well koowetfoandar.* With ihU Hew lha 
proiant t'ansialton hu haantrendaraJ freaef tachale^] 
wonli and phrtiet. li If hoped (that lha jnsUpofftioa 
of tha Bantlrrlt text mJ the I'oclUb Irantlatloo will 
aanra iha doubla object of enablliis tba itodsnc of Saat- 
knt laundaraUad lha text betteeandto oorraol, b^a 
xafetenra to tha tait. acjr dataet of axpttMlsa In lha 
treiulalioa of an Inarltabia molt of the aiiaapt to («tb 
It In » popoUr ftpta To tboaa that haxa had bo traleioe’ 
in raaUpbriIca or dUtactloa anil bare cailbar tba lalfure 
cor tha eapaoUr to read tha erlelnaJ atandard wotki of 
Sankan, a pnbll.atlen of thU kio<l ibonld ba xpatiaDv 
lialpiu] lor a propar nndartUndlng of tba broad ootliaa 
of bankara'a pblloaopbp of aoj doalUc). 

Bounil ta Cfo(hYf*rfce /ft 1-8 
To Subterlben et the” trt8/an /feneltv,** ffe One 


O A. KataMn 4 Co , ScoLoraaa Chatt/ Street, SIadnu.i 
n'teklif CAnrnfcfe.— EreiyooelDlrrceted la the h!i> 
|Ot7 of religiona reform acd the eaotatioa of rcligiout 
^hooght in lodia ahoofd know aomethiog aboat thta great 
teacher of the South. 

/!^The annual lubicrlption to the /ndfan Bevirtr 
U Jit, 6 (Fire) oolf ineiuding poatage Subacnptloo can 
eommeoce from anjr month Ifjoo have not already' 
aeeo the /7rrfru\«<r>At^dt^^ ahcatpf^or Ai Four for a 
free apeeiii«i^{>op^t<^QO>rfKaleeaA«A Co, Madras. 
Current itdues aio not niran asopedimen ^opica • 
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•YAISHNAYITE REFORMERS OF INDIA 

CRITICAL SKErCHES OP 

THEIR LIVES AND WRITINGS 

T. KAJAGOPALA. CHAKIAR, M.A., B.Tj. 

CONTENTS. — NftttakmaQi , Pusdankaksha ; Tamnaa* 
charya , Sri Raraaou^aebarTa , Sri Vedanta Oesika; 
blanarala filaba filunt , and CbaiUnya, 

Tbeso are a Benea ot Scren Earajs on the Liree and 
Writings of the principal religious refonsers of the 
Tauboavito oi Vuisbtadnaita School of India. The 
treatment Is entical and biatorieai . bot special proml. 
neaco has also been ciecn to the literary side of this 
Schools a tivic/ A clear account ej tbo growth of 
Vaubiiaeaism is loteodcd to bo eonrefed tbe«o LItss 
of Lament Reformers, and reference has tbrongboiit 
been mado to the de^elopoeot of doctrines A special 
ehsptef IS deroced to the exposicioo of the Visisatad 
waita philosophy according to Ramanuja The growth 
of Vaiabaavaism la Norchera India is briefly dealt with 
in the last EsMr, thas on 8n Cbait-ioTa, wherein that 
great Saint's career is also tolly described 
Ke I ^ Vo Sti&scnberso/ 1%« ” Xndian Reuww,** Ms fJf 
Q A Natosan A Co .SauburamaChetty Street.SIadras. 

Sombav Guardian This litUe book can be recom* 
mended to all persoos who care about the subject, for 
its Interesting biographical notes, its abundance of 
Hindu lore, and its perfect lucidity 
The JJangioon Spretator, The sboro work by Mr. 
T, Rsjsgopala Cbansr, M A, B L, eutliees In tereia 
Essays of exceptional abdity, the derelopment and 
tafluence of a great tefaool of Indian philosophy. 



Aspects of the Vedanta- 

C0NTr.^*T6. 

Tb« YcdaoU—Saine Reatoni far Biady. 

Th« Lata Mr. !!. Vjrtbioatba AJytr, x. At 
Veda and the Vedanta. 

The LeU I'rof. Mss Mtillcf 
Vedanta Toward Ail RetlftOflt 
Borami AlhedsnaniU. 

The Vedanta la Oatllna. 

rsnJit RiUnsth TsUnlbntban. 

The Vedanta ftelldlea. 

l't<)]«>aor il. itsosacbailat, m. a. 

The Ethlei ef the Vedanta. 

The l.At4 itt, K. VrtbiDttba Atj'ar. ». a. 
lUbadur Vsiudevs J. Kirtikar. 

The Vhlleteph^ et the Vedanta. 

i>r. I'sul tfmuen. 

The Vedanta Phlleaenhj'. 

Ewaini Mrclansnoa 
The Vedantie Doctrine of the Fetare 
Tan^it'btaeiVo TaXi«a't>bu«'hao. 

The Vedanta: lit Theerjr and ^aetlear 
Swsmi SaradananJa. 

The Vedanta for the World. 

Swsffii Vlnksusnds. 

Price Aa 12 To Subsznbert ef the "PtcuK," <4a. 8. 


Ct. A. 7Tate«an A Co , Sjnki'ratna Cbettr Bt'rct, Madras. 


/nrerTuzlfon-il Journal of Elh\<s Valasble little 
book . . . .The irboTe book ■* wertbj ot csrcful ttadf 
bjr creryone interested in tbeologx or pfailoaoph/. 

The THeosopAleal Pfri*tc. Tbu oseful little rolome. 
The JVabuddho Bharota. A worthy eowpilstioB .. 

.It will repay peraasl. 

The BnpllsAnian. Will interest reader* who make a 
study of Ocieotal thought. There are sis easayi and 
they are all appreclstire and meant to stimulate one to 
beliere in the eternal pnoeiptes of the Vedanta. 




THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 

WiTO nre text i*c Defi'r&aiRi *vo 
AN E'ccuaa Tiuislaiioh 
Bvaras ANNIEEEStNT. 

Aot«— It hulcDS bMQ my ambition to pUce mtbin 
rtacb o( the Lnglijb rocding puMie a cheap edition of 
the BhAgavad Gita wiih tbo text in Deracagaii and an 
En^liah translation ot the same Mrs Anoio Bcsant, 
that warm and tried friend «{ lodm whcse umces to 
out land it were xain to count has enabled mo to realize 
that ambition bp gencrousip granting the use of bet 
English Iranslat 00 'It is do ouUp hoped that this great 
aeriptore ef tbo Hindus mil fir d a pis o in tbonsanda e! 
homes both in India and clscshere — G K NATESAK. 

Price per copy As ^(rwp) 

U*A«a ordering’ meatlon the number of copies 
t? 5fdmps n//f not be reee/ved 

The Prabud la Bharata >-Iti dcnrocts of tppr in siea 
and ibape, tbo bool loaies DOlbiog to desired Wa 
can beanilp twommeod it to all who want a Uutwottbp 
pocket edilioQ of the GiU 

The Modern Beneto — ^Ir Natesoa is bidding fair to be 
the Indian BouUedgo This Cnelp printed edition of a 
well known and ezeeUent translation has beon here 
oficred at an impossiblpcbcappnce and it sbonldnuke 
its wap to everp Indian boino and heart 
O A Katesan & Co , Sockutama Chettp Street, Madras. 

FOB INDIA S DPI/IFT £*iap« and Sp^eebee on 
Indian Questians Bp Annie Besant As 12. 

IlIBS* ANNIF BFSANX A aketch o* her Xfi/e and 
her SetTices to India With copious extracts from her 
speeches and writings With a portrait, 01 pages Price 
Annas Four 

NATION BDIIiDING A stimng appeal to Indians 

Buggestione for the building of the Indian Kation 
Pdncation as the basis of Eabosal hife National Lni 
TCrsitiea for India. Price Annas Two 




THE LIFE S TEACHINGS OF BUDDHK 


nv 

TIIK ANAOAniKA DIIAITMAPALA 

Tnet .it /£, To of Iht*' lUrifa" A$. S 


SRI SANKARACHARYA 

ins rirn and times. 
ny c. KinsH.vASiv\MyAiVAn, , t.T. 
iit.s rmiAjsopnr. 

By TANPIT SITaMATII TArrVADirUSIfAN. 
PrkoAt 12. Ti SuiMttUrt tftU f, 

Sri Madhwa and Madhwaism 

A nisTonicAL AMD cnincAL seetcu. 

BY C. SmsnNvSWAMY AlYAB. a.A., ut. 

Price A*. t2. To 5«frscr»6#r» ofO** •• /!#»{*»," At. 8. 

SRI RAMANUJACHARYA 

ms LIFE AND TIMES. 

By B. KHISHNASWAIU AIVANCAE, >r.i. 

ms piiMxisopny. 

By T. RAJAOOPAI«ACnABIAR, v a., b.c. 

Price As. 12. To Suhsenterse/tM ••Soctti*,’’ At. 8. 

<3, A. Nalesan & Co., Smikonina Cbettj StiMt, MAdiss. 




The -Mian National Congress 

An Account of Its Origin and Its Growth 
Full Text of all the Presidential Addresses 
Reprint of all the Cong^ress Resolutions 
Extracts from alt the Welcome Addresses 
Notable Utterances On the Movement 
Portraits of all the Congress Presidents 
This 13 an exhaastiva and oozaplats OoUsetion of all 
the Congress Prosideatial Addresses and the Besolutiona 
parsed at the sittings of all (he Congmsees, The t»ok 
alaO contains extraeta from the \Velcon]e Addresses deli- 
vered at all the Congresses and several Notable Utter- 
ances on the Congress hlosement bf men like tbs la‘a 
CharlesBradUugh, Robert Knight, Sir William Hunter, 
Mr. Ja>tin McOarth?, Sic Riohard G-vrth. Lord Cromer. 
Bit Charles Dilka and others. An attractive feature of 
the book la a collection of the portraits of all the Con- 
gress Presidents Cloth Bound Ovsrj.icOpp OrowsSro, 
PrleeRs^J. ToSubicnb4rso/tht"Iltv\ew,'’Rs S8 
Lord Ampthlll xTbebookseemstomeavotr eompleto 
and woU chosen summarj and it is one wbieh will be 
useful to manf people besides mTself lor the purpose of 
reference 

Sic Herbert Roberts. U P —The record of ths n 
of the National Congress is not onlf of extreme i** t 
but will be most uaefuf in fnCurs as a sourca of uiri- 
tion as to the progress of enlightened opinion in India 
upon mauf questions deeply aOecting the welfare of the 
people 

O. A. Natesan & Co , SunLarama Ghett/ Street, Madras. 

The Ulndvalan Rtvtevi — The Indian statesman, 
politician, or publicist could scarcely have at this time 
of the year a better book on his shelf than that desig- 
nated “The Indian National Congress' It is obvious 
that BO pablio man or publicist s book-shelf of works of 
reference can be complete without a copy of Ur. 
Natesan’s excellent oompilalioa of the Congress litera- 
ture Coneidering its bulk and matter. It is cheaply 
priced at Rs 3. 




Glympsesof Uie Orient To-Day 

uv SAtirr KiiLLL smcir. 

Preftee.—Tbo tnlliywiag ure the record of * 
T^ot nfflbtdtLrvcgh Ai^, (no *ulbof hsriBg wrvr jly 
Tiiiud all tba laoJj abottt wfaleb fca writs*, witb ooe or 
two erespUoa*. 

in* a collection el lai>Kscioni formed ai lie writ/-' 
alowly Joarutfed Iroa oca lacd lo ajotber, lines 
vnooset tha a* ouo of tiea. 

Tie book fatting lato tie Itacd* of (i« Indiai youti— 
for wboa It la nj^elaltjr ile«Isi>c<l— w{]] tie taeiac* ef 
Inspiring Lltn to work for tie uplift of its UeJ. 

Coafe/tfs Bp«tl Crolicni flow DitiHatioa- 
aentCane: Allan ifenaeo to tie Wmi; Japan « Ira 
peril! Dream; Oriental Trado 8i,f teicacy : Autoexec 
to ZjiriitAl Aforaretiy : The Mesirta Oriental V/oiuan in 
lie Alakmsi Vibero \VoniaA ftai The trp'r l/and, 
The Motrmlaation of Japan; Tls'ie la Jipenrw 
IlaJeroiradoa; I.doeatlon lo Japan: Japio’a JIatenal 
rrwpent/: Japan: Cbioa'e Gadiy; Tha Ciloatiai 
Student Ahrtod < i.iittbeOli. XjiUrthe New in China , 
Ksolotmn, Kot Reretutioa la India; The Spirit of 
hleyA licacing liiadaetAo; ToDiyiu Afghani^taa t 
rcraia SrolTing Cotnoe Out ef Cia-x. numt Life >n 
Iraa ; Cgypt'* As>tat>na for Autonomy . Lgppt'i rrepa 
retloa for sell Gorersmeot. 

F/rsI Ed/fhn. Price : Rt One 

To SubteriUrs e/Ihe •* fndtaa /’eci'is,” At l2. 


G. A. Natesio Si Co , Eaclru'ama Chetty Street, Madrao. 


TA* Guorroli —'ifr. Saint Nilial Singh tcUa oe how 
the impact of the tVeat upon the Eaat haa ibakea the 
Oriental ont of hi* netaphyetcal Biuimga and taught 
him lo think ef the world of to-day, how the new 
awikeniog t* to bo traced in all Eaatern countneB lie 
is an optimist end in faroor of an all-iided progrea*. 
The spirit that mo* throogfa the whole book it com- 
mendable and deierees to bo imbibed by the Indian 
youths for whom the book u lateoded 



My Indian Reminiscences 

Dr Paul Oeussea 

EXTRACT FR031 THE INTEODtrCTION 

Iq recording coyiippressionsof mj trip to India m tb& 
mnter ot 189*2 93 and tnoa presenting them to the public 
Z lia%e yielded to the wishes ol my friends, partly bocaose, 
notwithstanding the shorlneas of my stay In India, I 
vsas enabled being liTonted by ciicnmata''ees, to get a 
deeper insight into the life of the satires than a Euro 
pean nsually gets 

lly knowledge of Sanscrit, the etndy of it had been to 
speaL, my daily bread for the twenty years previous to 
my trip, was ot immense setrice 

Vfhat was to he of still greater nse to ms in India than 
the knowledge of the ancient and sacred language of the 
land, was the (act tnat I had happened to have spent tho 
best energies of a number of years lo entering into the 
spirit of the Upanishads and the Vedanta based upon 
them 

CONTENTS 

Introdaetory , From kfarseilles to Bombsy Bombay 
Prom Bombay to Peshawar Prom Peshawar to Calcutta , 
Calcutta and the tlunalayas From Calcutta to Bombay 
esa Allahabad , rcom B^bay to hladras and Ceylon , 
Homeward Bound AfFE-sDix —Philosophy of the Ve 
dlnta FaT$u*ll to India A Pceu 

Crown 8vo 370 pages, with a Irontispieco 
Pr/ce Pe. 11 To SvbKnbtrt, pc / 

Q. A. Natesan & Co , Suukurama Chetty Street, Hadras,, 

The Uerxt of the Book — Dr Deussens account of 
hii tour throughout India, hie description of bis principal 
cities, Its shrines, pilgnmsgss and its many holy spots,. 
Its leading men of vanous cooimuDitiea and classes aflord 
much interesting reading The language in which be 
describes tbs customs, ceremoDies, manners, traits and 
traditions of the Indian people notwithstanding tho 
shortness of his itsy in India show bis pro'ound ad 
miration and lore for the land which, to use his own 
words, ** bad for yeara boeoma a land of spiritual 
motber^ountry ” to him 



popuijMt nniTios 


Essays In National idealism 

UV AJ.'AKJU K. OOOSfAIUSV.'ASIV 
CT-r-rr* — Tlie l>«r;v.r ci lUa Sir.?*)', 

ItxSun I.’Atl'fnIiiy; }|4r% Th-» Air.« «rj 

f»t Am; Art •»•<! yf-?* ii fn)j»: Tha 

ln''w IP' o* J ar f« t-n H1i«i Art; Art cJ th« 

1 tth.Wni; TL* infueni's r( Ortpk crs I't^un 
A i; K.<]vai o In Irtfla; >f' nar/ Jn 
« l-rlrtlta M 4il->nt In lei!i«n >(■'•1-: 

^l uio 1 ]»J j jiloa In Inilu ; 'tut— »n J wby 


Select Opinions 

In l*\a Ki’i-mil Ifmnrnt *rr^4-* tou* t-s tirs 
rrtt & ipw) «a>l tbnfuUittkuaci o( tLa trcvnt 
To' tm« Ur. Cwi-utr^wacnr** f«nia»rlit * d('’ iiSa 
•Hj, In Iho j'r-;*;rr\« -I tbttrn'’Teni'flt..,...I( ii elPir 
tbil R 'it»f In^ rb«nl <vp b«« lr<en t»kr» V> pm~irt« tba 
raiiMo* lndi\a,'^4t>onrli*TnRb>A^ Indian »* 
rt fr' n U«<t«m litiat I7 tba f>iib)>a»tiun ef lb« work "— 
r>av I 

“On* enul t lurd'y ImfrrMra*) far tb* of tbcvfbt 

»t 1 tniksalinn cner^ cl I-nglitb. b* which Ih-y vs 

marked Tfl.lr aalber Ir o laical anJ ti“eo*npf*. 

ti .inj rrt4tlor*r7<..««.VotrroCTnnot d'ny tbj b 4j‘.y 
sri 1 tni'hr «f tbc Pars IJenl u b« *9 noUv a-d peritsb 

enily billt it np (<(ora vt Ws think i'i3 bock h« 

b»« wril'.cn to bi el forpAwing ralos."— J/o<iern /^anew. 
Ke / To SuiknVrtc/ ••/adla*» i;rs«a»”j4» 12. 
<i, A. Natalia & Co • Saakuram* Cb:ttf Streot, Madrna. 


THE IMDIAH NATIONAL LIBRARY SERIES. 

Kiery one e( Ibo Tolninee. bic and kmall, kleaan. 

Natecin hare et ree^nt rran pubb>I>«d contain* Tiewi of 
India vd Indian eotront biatory and form* mo<t reliable 
refrrencea of the preat aociil and mental mOTemrnta now 
pntiatiBc thronghoat India. would aoggeat that all 
tbeir publleationr of the tort of the four Tolninea now 
before u* be ela**ed at Tfif Jndttin A'afional Ilbtary 
S^t*. for bevond queatieu their publication li form* 
ing a library of national literatnre fv India— A/oulnirfn 
AdttrtUrr. 



Essentials of Hinduism 

A S^MrosiDM 

Sit GvTTuDass Banerjee Kt , Tha Hon Mr Justice 
T SaJasira Ai^er, Mr Satyeodranath Tagore res 
Mr P T Sriniraaa Iyengar BA, rvp Denao 
Bahadur R Ragoonatb Rao, as 1 Mr P Narayana 
Iyer, BA,aL, Raa Bahadur Lala Cai^nath , Dr Sir 
S Subramsnia Aiyar, Ecie llo , Rao Bahadur 
V E Ramaoujachari , Babu Ghagaran Das, The Hon 
Mr V Krishnaa'Vftcni Iyer CSI , The Hon Mr 
Gohuldas K Parekh Ran BaKadar C V Vaidya , 
Pandit Darga Oatta Jnshi Babu Gorinda Dss, The 
Hon Mr Justice P R Sundra Aiyar, Deiran Bahadur 
R Enshaasirami Rao, cj G Rao Bahadur K Ramanu* 
jaehan, Rao Bahadur V M Mabajani Rao Bahadur 
Waman Madhar Eolhatkar Tlie Hon Dewan Bahadur 
M Adinarayana lyah Rao Bahadur Oeorao Vinayak 
The Hon Mr N Subbarau Pantu'u Babu Sarada 
Charan Mit'a Sir PratuI Chandra Chatterji Rt,CJB, 

. PRICE ANNAS EIuHT 

To Subsenbera of the 1NDIA^ Review Annas, Six 
A Natesaa A. Co Sankurama Chetb Bb, Madras 
THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA 

BT tilE ASAGARIAA HHaRMAPalA 
This IS a clear and concise account of the Life and 
Teachioga of Lord Buddha mntten by a well known 
Buddhist authority and in a eljle specially intended for 
non Buddhists the booh it bound to be widel> circulated 
aiid appreciated \Vith an appendix and illustrations 
PticeAs 12. To Bubscribersof the* Ind an ReTiew'As 8 



K&SINATH TRIMBAK TELANG 

' TIIK MAX AXI) Ills TIMIS 
mr MIL VASAKT W NAIK M A 
PRrrxcn 

Th*7Mn tha taj nioctirt of ttse 

lut eantnr7, bo^eT«r Ubw Ibef nijr afp^ir to o« aoT 
k«r* * darpcr •{jralRea&M for ui *■ bctajc t)-* rpoch of 
|iloar«r Kork T^o•a «fro Ihopoan wbrn tb# foandaUoo 
rrM IkM of nan/ an a«lir|t/. Iho nprolag of which (i 
/rt to com* lu alt thaao aetinttro Trtae ^pU/rd a ref/ 
oostplenone (>art- The fcnowMfa of hli life, hU (lieali, 
tile melhoili of work ao4 bla aiplratioo* wiiinoteeao 
aniM, na/ le bound to be fmnoaiuraltl/ useful la an s^e 
When (xedoo f« apt to raa dot aod “aathoe/ara la nat/e 
to do dot/ for reaeoood eorutio/ * 

TboakeKh eao la/ oo protont on* to Iho aamo of a 
blegnph/ It UVft aa bunbtoraaot on U)0 part of tho 
writer to oodenUnd the mao and bi* bues and to draw 
far himself a plctore of the mao aa aocnrate and fsithfal 
as possible from the rer/ scant/ material* at hli ditpoia) 
FooucirSto l^S Paoc3 , 

FBICE BC ONE 

To nbicr\bf^» o/ Prvtne A» J! 

G A. NatesanlX Cn-< SiokoraoiB Cbett/ Street, Madras 

77te Valrai 1/flif —Tbalste Mr JaiUeeKaahiDatha 
Trimbak Telaoe, who died In tbo rery prune of his life, 

WM a profopod Sanskrit acliotar a great lingaut, an 
ardent bat eantiooaaoclal reformer aa eminent edaea 
bonist and abore all, a tree patriot. The life of this 
Double Indian moit bo an Intpinng axstnple to all his 
eoantr/nen, and Messrs G A. NaUstn and Co., haro 
done weU in publishing the sketch 




Indian Political Literature 

Essays la KatioB&l Ide&Usoi — Bj Dr An&aSa 
Coomarasifami rrlth tUustratioos Be One BaV 
Ecnbera of the “ ladian BeTiew,' As 19 
Horley a lodiao Bpeechea —With an Appreciation of 
Xioid Motley, aud A Portrait Crown 8vo 210 Pages, 
B« Ooe BabecnbeTSOtth^Xndian Berteu, Aa 12 
Oobhah a Speeohei —With a bi graphical sketch an^ 
a portrait Over 1 000 pages, Cr^-wn 8to Bs 3 Tq 
Suhscrib*rs of the Indian Review ' Rs 9-8,> 

The IndiaoB of South Africa —By H S L, Folak, 
Be Ooe To8nh8>,nbBt8t)lthe“l(»diaa Renew,’* As 13, 
Dadabhal Raoroji s Bpeeches and Wrillags —With ^ 
portrait Bs Two To Sobscnhers of the “ Indian 
Beview ** B* 1 0 

Glimpses of the Orient to-day —By Baiof Nihal 
Slsgh Price Be 1 To Sobscnbersef the "Indian 
Bavi6w"A8 19 

The ladlaa Hatiooat Coogreu —Ad acconnt of itt 
oiiBin and growth. Full text of ell the Presidential 
Addresses Bepcint of all the Congress Besolotions 
Bxtcaets fram all the Welcome Addresses Portraits o| 
the Cougreas Presidents Over 1 ^0 pages Crown Sto 
B s 3 To Subsctibets «( ** "'he ludiaa Review, Bs 2 3 
Indian tfllitary Expenditure —By Mr Dmshaw 
^dalji Wscha As i 

Recent Indian Finance— By Mr Dinsha Ednl]! 
Wacha Price As A. 

^ Indian Railway Finance — By bit B E Waaha As 4. 


O A Batesan & Co , BuaknraniaChetty Street, Madras. 


The Indian People — By coilcctiog the speeches aod 
wntiogs of Dr Rash Behsn Gbose, Swsmi VivekaDaada, 
the ilonovaWe Mr Gopat Krishna Gokhsle, Lord 
Morley, he has dooe a distinct service to both the 
younger and elder generation ol Indians for these are 
boobs which the younger people like to hare coniUnlly 
by tbeir side to study aod the elders to refer to 
occasionally 



INDUSTRIAL INDIA 

BY JIR. GLYN BARLOW, il A 
CONTENTS 

1 Patriotism la Trade. 3 Co-operatios 3 Inou^t lal 
Exhibitions 4 The In^niriogSlind 5 Inrestigonou ^ 
6 Indian Art 7 Indian Stores, 8 India's CnsU-m'rs. 
9 Taromg the Corner IOl CoDclaaion 
SECOND EDEnON 

fie J, To Subserihers o/Ihe “ Itdtan Emetc,’' As 12, 
SELECT PRESS OPINION'S 

“ The Va-JraJ Uait Thronghoni the booL there is a 
cbeerf note o( op'isvism which cught to he 6neonra.>iiig 
to those who are cserliog tbemtclres to bring about 
iffloroTetnenta 

‘The Uadroi Xtines "—Thu little booh is well mltra. 
well edited and wj} published, and we can aaLIr 
reeoDimend onr Indian Imnds to read, mark and inaara 
1^ digest Its ooQtents 

"TU Doilv Pott” Banyatare — The book u ac 
etBiociiile teaJable one and it it does not prove uachj 
that will not be dec to the fault of the writer 
' ‘Tbe Indian Sfeelalor’*—EvetTr yenngman la Icdb 
ought to read 3Ir Glen Barlow’s book, 

O A Natesan A Co Sunknraraa ChettT Street, Sfadraa. 

The Bombay Ga^'lle — Overflows with good adnce 
to indastnal and tradiDg classes, which tbej weald do 
well to contider 

Tie Indian llaffazine and /VneM* — Thu book 
contaiDi an appeal to IndisDS to promote lodustries id 
their ovro couotrjr on p-inciples of combiostion, sod tho 
practical qnestioo IS diaeussed, bosr far this Is possible 
at prerent, united efforts being there so little understood 
or attempted 

Tie I nghehinan —The boot, sheold he in the baodt 
of ererv public-spinced man in this eoontrj' 



Essays on Indian Economics 

BY THE LATE MAHADEV 00% IND RANADE 

CovTENTS — Indi&a Political Economy the Re 
organisation ol Real Credit m India Hetherlauds 
India and Culture System Present State of Indian 
Maunfsctura and Outlook of the same Indian Foreign 
Emigration , Iron Industry —Puneer Attempts Indus 
trial Conference > Twenty Tears Review of Census 
Statistics Local Government in England and India 
Emancipation of Serfs m Russia Prussian Land Legta 
lation and the Bengal Tenanev Bill the Law of Land 
8aIemBtitish India 

fis>2 XoSuhsenbertofths 'Indian Fiecift, f}e /-8 
SELECT OPINIONS 

/nd/x — lodispeosabla open tbs sbebes of every 
stadeot of Indisn PoUtics 

Tfie Pot/Hcal Seletica Quorlerly—tho author 
Dot only has a complelo command o( English bat 
uncosers wi.h great skill the nustakes made by the 
British in applying the maxims of English Po1iti''al 
Economy to Indian conditions 

G A Ns.esan ft Co Sankdnma Chetty Street Madras 

The Weal Const Spectator —This w a very valoable 
contnbiition to Indian Political Pconomy, and should 
prove extremely useful Just now when important questions 
relating to the developmeDt of our country s resources 
nro engaging the attention of the people T1 e bool* should 
find a place in all Iibranos and may with advantage he 
used by all oollege students and others wlio wish to have 
information about the countrycindustnal resources 



THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 

1 fintroBicv BT 

Repreuntalhe ledtana and Aogfo-Indlans 

D»d*hbU Kaoroji: 11. JI. The 0«j.‘ 
nr ot Barod> ; Tb« lion. Mr. C. K. Oolcbkls ; Tbs ttog. 
Dr. n%.«h Bebm Gbo<o: TbsTTan. Bir ViUldu Daisod^f 
'^Ackrr<ej ; The Hoa, M<1. Yantif Khan Babadar ; }li^, 
.Annie Besant; ILijah Prirf Mobnn 3Ickenee; 
Kircdita, IaU Dajpat Bai, Denn Babadur a. Kri$bo^ 
swamjr Baw; The Hon.. 3fr n*rikuh»n !>]; Babg 
Bureodranaih Ban«r}«»; Railbibsdot I.als Bai|2iatb. 
Dovan Bahadur Rnganatha JEnw; TioKeels Cbnsdsl 
Dntt, c I E., 1 c.s : Mr. A. Cbandbun: Hon. Sf). 
Parekh : Sir. U, E. Wacba; Jfoo. J'andft Sfadan Moba^ 
'ifaltnja; 31r. Atwini Kamar Da^La; Tbs Iloa. 3f^^ 
KnabnarwaiaTlfer: lion Mr, Aznkioa Cbann Mnrcxn* 
dar : Dearan Bahadar AmSdal 8. Draal ; Mr, O. B, 
Amndals; Sir Charlrs Elliot, Sir, Dand G«stliof;> 
Rajah PritbwiMl Singh. Ital Bahadur P. Anand^ 
Charla, e i e ; ur C C. Bock, x c 1 1 ; Dr Aaanda K, 
Coomanu^ainv; Mr. Sl^bur Ibabman; AMul Rarvl. 

,Bdr ul BahaTanPraiannaPfuko j'.DowBn 
BaoMor Oorindar^faara I'cr ; tir. AbdnJ Ilalin Gbua. 
nan! Ban Babadnt R. N. Modbolkar; Uia Boior Sit 
Bkrj^n WOivV/AI? .fthfiit*' .V? Jrt.aEiAr.**\I*. 
Oangadbarlibk ; Mr. Hemsodn Prasad Gboss : Pandit 
RaabajDntttMr. SIoablrllosamKidwa!. Dar.-aJ Lew, 
iTbe book ftteocontalns tbs views of H. E LiordMinto, 

H E Sir Artbor Lawlej, H. H. Sir Andrew Fraser and 
Lord AroptbiU. 

Price Ke. !. To Suiseriiers o/<Ar “ ErrirW As 12. 

A. Katesan & Co., 8aiikiiraniaCbett7 Street, Madras. 

Tht Jamt JamaAad , — We consider this bookworto/ 

«f special atndj. 

Sir Bojxr Lethbndffe, K. C. I. E . — Students of 
economic! and of social science tbrongkout the world 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to Messrs Katesao for tbe 
admirable senes of little Tolnmes cootainiDg all these 
valuable speeches and esaa^A 
The iiu%»alTnen , — Calculated to ampl/ repa^ pemsaL 



^^ssayso(i Indian Art, Industry & Education 

BY E B. HAVELL *- 

I^UTnfieipal, Oooerfment School ef Arts Calculta. 

“ Auikor of Indian Sculpture and PatnUm;,'’ etc 
All theso Essays dost tnth qoesUoas wh!cb contsot^ 
to possess » liTiQg lotcrest Tha snperscitiona vrbi^ 
they attempt to flispct bI»U loom largely jn popnW^ 
imagiaation, and the reforms they adrocate still remai*^ 
to ba carried ont • • • 

Contents —Tha Taj andits Desigaers, TbeKcviTift 
of lodiaQ Usadicratt, Art and EdoealioD id lo^a At* 
and Uort6Tsiiy Eelonn lo India Indian Administratiof* 
aod ' SiradeshJ ' and the Uses of Art 

SELECT OPINIONS 

The Englishman, Calcutta — ^Ir Havel] 'a research, 
03 aod eaucIusicQs are altrays emmeotly readable * * ' 
Eia pen sieves v.iih bis mind and bis mind is devoted 
the restoration of Indian Art to the position i( feruerlf 
•occop «d in tha Lfa of tha people, to lu rocismation froir 
thadcgradatioaiotonbiebMestem ideals falsely applied' 
have plunged it, and to its application as an icspiriu^ 
'(ocM to all Indian n'^tess and development * * * It i? 
laUofes^raaaioosofbigji ^metical utiliti aad entirely 
frsa frem tha ]‘*'goo of thapostonog art enthusiast 
The dlodern Review — \V« mav at onca express on^ 
emphatio convietioa that it is a remarkable boob, do'^tia 
ad to leave fts impress on the cnirent thought of India* 
and to guide her eSorts loto dc» channels to her grea^ 
glory andhononr Crown 8vo , 300 pp ^ 

Re 1-4 To Subscnberso/tlia ** Indtan Jtevieu,’ Re I 
'Q A, Natesan& Co , SaoknramaChetty Street, lladras 

The Harrest Tield — Anything that will make India 
more besnUtnl appeals powerfat to ui 
The Esoays are interesting 

Tk* Christian Patriot — All are thoughtful and 
iQspiriDg srtielea ‘and etimulate the reader to think of 
new paths for tbe rising generation and avoid beaten 
and overcrowded tracks m which meny young ntea are 
atill content to walk 



TUG IMPKOVaMGNT OF 


INDIAN AGRICULTURE 

SOME LESSONS TBOtt ASIESIC-l 

By Mrs. Saint Nilial Sinsrli 

ACinon or 

*• Tht Ityyunte ** •• i/jt t eroarxld ttetitt " 

" Uev to ilakt Oood Tktnyi to Lol *' 

"’Ikd VirtttftofVnmiih,” tie, 

TABLE or COXTCSXS 

I’lae 


t*r»(U*nni'* rncr*cr > 

\Vin»« }’«u.nso u a PnortrAtte PAmwr .. I 
JTow Tiie AsjtiuCA'* 0«vr ni3.r« Tiir FAUirit .. S? 
Tits ISilatto’^ «f JlA^cst w Tire Csvr , . W 

pLAn aitSEMXCJ IX AWtBlCA 9’ 

Hair They Rauc ntct^ is Awcbica .. .. 103 

NNiir^r QBorrrra zx Akasjca .. .. „ ,, IS? 

ilAKzso 3(oxrr ocr or Milk M7 

C'ownflro. ICOpiea 


Price Re / To SuLtmldri, Af 12 

G, A.?>«t«^n t f'fl *! in«0'’'n»m Cb»‘tT Street 

The Itvlian A«<ion — CwUutxd market c and cater 
pnsinii publmbcra of Madre> 

The Katjaeifta Ueeemy^r —The worthy pabliihers 
bATe laid the edneated cUvei uoder a deep debt of 
gratituie by pUciag before Uieo loteretting ueefnl aad 
cheap publicatiooe 

The Jfoulmein fdierluer — The maDy ralasble 
booklet* pabiiabed by Meear* Natctaa & Co., on 
aabjecta of thedeepeet intcreat and xAlae to India thould 
fill a recogniaed place in the library of erery atadent of 
Jodia, pact and present 



SECOND EDITION 


“AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 

BY MR SEEDICK R SAYANI 

WITH AS IVTROOCCTIO'* BT 
SIR VITALDHAS DAMODAR TSACKERSEY 
Contents — AgrieiUoro, Bioa , AA’hoitt , Cottos • 
Bug&r Cana Juto, OilsCnda Acacia AAaUla Barks > 
Sana Hemp, Camphor, Lemou Crass Oil Ramie* 
Rubber , Minor ProaHMs , pitatoes Fruil Trade LaP 
Industry, Tea and ( oflra Tobacco Manure* BubsidiarT 
Industries Sen ultnta , Apiculture , Floriculture • 
Cattle Farming, Dair? lodusiry , Poultry Raising , Ac> 
Appeal 

BifVltaldhas TbacVereey writes — 

Mr 8 R Sarani I think, basguso valuable joforma 
tiOQ regarding tae prewiit state aud future posriuilitie^ 
of the principal cuUnated crops of India 
Re I 2o Subicriberaofllu htdxan Bcvieu " As I3f 
Mr W H Sharp Dibcctor op Public IssTaccTwr 
BouBia ‘ Ag iculturrl Industries lo Ind a by Beedicle 
Dasani, paii-eTtopan a.oh piJihaa'nASsj ^ >i 
Katesau&Ce E pitnade Madras is recommended as 
a book SD tiUa for the Libraries of Seconnary Schools 
la this PrAstdency 

II E THuGoTER^on OP Bomdat hopes that it may 
have a wide circulation and stiaiulate the introdaecion 
of the improvements wbiob are so necessary ff India fs to 
reach Its full ecoDomio development as n piodacing 
country 

Q A Nateaan & Co , SankoramaCbetty Street, ^ladras 
The Piovtnciti Itmrs Mesera G A Natesan, 
PablisberM Esplanade Madras have lasued aeeneeof 
boolanot alone of interest to a general reader butof 
value as references and bietoncal records 
The Inman TFjf tenf — G A Nateaan & Co Madras, 
are making quite a name for AheisseWes by their varied 
publications 

TAs Emp re — T1 at feroeioualy enterprising firm of 
publishers Messrs G A Nateaan & Co Madras 



Indian indsslrial and Ecsnonlc Prsblenss. 

nr V O KAf.K. W A. 

4V.V/7/, Foonit. 

COWTENTB 

Pmrwi.— ■•4 r»4«T«liaii-- 

A* f‘v;>«rU} I'aiae *»4 'Z^f’S lUform—Tlm 

C«*4 Js4*4'»TIm» IV»bW9 fil 

in*h r*kr»* Sarf»f ef 

-Th« iikiM ir IVIt^ U IbdU—lTt* Drrsk- 
«!n«« <.f »e4 n»;re(t- >kt>»e*f 

F>aa<>fak« 1*4 lllfb IM**« •a<l CaTTm^;*» 

aaA ProUrtiB^ Tc» )b4U -{d4i 4« I‘r*- 
— Pnfrmtjkl I)3t>*t— lad > kad lisperu) 

Pnttrmr* 

PnEFACD- 

Tba kaOw i« a madaraU tbaorh k tUsaeh (wUetiaa* 
and Mfti « e*tm »oJ fS»» af (b« 

«hoI« <}aa4t]«« WtuU b* <w^«d(ta»t eanlb|[kU4 fra* 
ta«4a «* aa aaaatabla t^ticnic far Jad/a, aa4 

tHita U* klfpreo* |iU4 far Iba f-rvMtian »f ladirMtaaa 
hJu*{rl4>t bf thr *uu, b* l« fo p^aiUg eat tJ>a 

rr»l a<>ap« and t mltaitnaa o{ Indian pratavUnaiam, 
Tbr *U<aa et (adia <a tb* fli^brh Fmpxrw hu moeb 
acnnnmlo alf;Bia<-an«w wMch haa brra brrucbt put in ant 
a f(« ef U>a rbaptern The niUiera poncluaicai ara 
tbrpufiboat baard upon acipaa atodr of facta aad fi^rta 
and upon catrfut aWihrraboa aoa po •(Tart baa tir«it 
•parpa to protorr and reaka ura of all arajiabla iafors>> 
attoo 

It ia hopnJ tbat ll>« txTck anil aa«lat tba atadaot of 
fpdian Cconositca la tba foraatlon of a pnrr x t aatinata 
of India a eoeaoroio aitoatioo and of tba aarioaa ecis. 
pl>«atM qcrtbesi loTPlrad tbrraia. 

PRICE RE. OKE. 

Th Sub»rr{tert c/tbr /ndfain Itrvirv , A nntu 2^. 

G A. Nataaan A Cok, 8opkuraaaCt!rttj8tr(«t,Uadraa. 

Kal« fa aarefi fcoowo writer Oo lodiaa 
cootsonlet. Ilia arritiaifa alwa^a caramaed tba rrapact 
and attention ofthaedaeatedpeopfa. The book fa wertb 
a cloae atodp, for >nd>a‘a ioduitnal aod acooooieal 
tprobleme are eompres and aaned. 



IHIDIJUvN ’TTSvlaES 

AMUSING READINa —Annas Four Baeb 
Net*" Indian Tales — NiDct«ea amnsicg and m 
stroetiTo taUs £7 Ur C HaTaradsoa Ran Fellow o{ 
tbe Aothropologieal InsUtnlo Loadon Price As 4 
Tales of Raya and Appa/t — By T M Bundaram 
8iit«en amns og ard mstructiv« stones The stones ate 
charactetised by a great deal of snt and hnmour Price 
As H 

Tales ot Komat! WU aorf UVscfoo? — Twenty fire 
smos Dg and iostruetivo stones CyC Hayaradaita Ran 
B 1 , B Price As 4 

Tates of TennafI Raman — The famous Court 
Jester ot Bouthern lod a TwcBty^ona Amusing Stonej 
By Bandit S Katesa Sutru Third Edition As 4 
Folklore of the Tefir^trs-— AeoDectlenof forty two 
highly atnns ng and instreeliTe tales By 0 B Sohrsmiab 
Faotolu Price As 4 

Tales of Mariada Raman Twenty-one Attiaine 
Btores. By P Ramaebaodra Row Arergal Betiroa 
Btatatory Ciriliaa Booood Edition Price As 4 
TheSan In La\»'Abroad aodetber Indian folk tales 
ot Fan Folly Cleverafs>, Canning V> it and Hinnonr 
By P Ramachandra Ilao Da Dl Retired Statutory 
Civilian Socend Ed lion <4$ 4 


Mallreyl A Ved 0 Story lo Sis Chapters By 
PaDditSitauslhTattisbbuuian Second Edition As 4 
G A Katesan ■& Co Eankarama Cbetty Stmt. Sl-idtaa 

JV*e Vatlras 2fatl —A delightful colleotion of witty 
tales and anecdotes. The stone* are jiaint and clever 

TAe 1/* AtaiulanI —Popular Tale* aboundieg 
U fan and humour Ought to be of great interest 
and amurrment especially to the fore gn ri^er and the 
folk lorist The t»ok is welt omted to while away agree 
ably enough *u idle half hour dunog a railway journey 

I'imjah / rfnoafiorirtf Joitntal' — These tale* are 
aiinplo but very amuiiog 








